Silent  ombudsman 
credited  with 
cutting  errors 


Md.  AG  studies 
direct  control 
of  distribution 


ices  it  perfoniis,  it’s  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  paper. 

Jeannette  Hammond,  Marj»aret 
Mancinelli,  Lesley  Robinson,  and 
Kiehard  Connolly  are  four  of  the  people 
who  make  the  Classified  pajtes  work.  In 
an  ax  eratje  week,  they  and  the  41  other 
full  time  ad-takers  and  l.o  part-time  ad- 
takers,  handle  more  than  25,  ()()()  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  'I'hat's  a  lot  of  phone  numbers, 
names,  addresses,  facts  and  fittures  to 
keep  straij’ht.  If  you’ve  read  The  (llobe 
Classified  pa^es,  you  c;tn  appreciate 
just  what  a  toujth  job  it  is.  .And  how  well 
it’s  handled. 

Jeannette,  .Marj'aret,  Lesley,  tmd 
Richard  will  never  see  their  names  in 
The  (ilohe  at  the  end  of  a  ston,'.  They’ll 
never  win  a  prize  for  outstandinjt  jour- 
tialism  or  reporting.  But  without  the 
dedication  and  professionalism  they 
bring  to  their  job.  The  Boston  (llobe 
simply  couldn’t  perfomi  one  of  its  most 
important  functions:  that  of  helping 
people  as  well  as  keeping  them 
infonned. 


FCC  rejects 
AT&T  discount 
for  news  wires 


Have  you  seen  'I'he  Cllobe  today? 


t^yh  Hry.int 

. . .  Young,  old — and  enthralled 

The  Opera  Concert  in  Golden  Gate  Park  is  an  annual 
tradition  made  possible  by  The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Benefit  Fund.  It's  the  best  free  culture  in  town. 

Opera  fans  start  coming  at  7:30  AM  for  the  2  o’clock 
performance.  For  many  this  is  the  only  way  they  can  see 
a  live  opera  presentation.  20,000  showed  up  on 
September  14th  to  hear  the  flawless  tones  of  tenor 
Luciano  Pavarotti  and  baritone  Ingvar  Wixell,  stars  of  the 
San  Francisco  Opera.  They  cheered  and  applauded  and 
at  the  end  bombarded  the  stage  with  flowers. 

The  Examiner  is  proud  to  bring  such  high  quality 
entertainment  to  the  public  at  no  charge. 

San  Francisco  Examiner 


43  of  the  54 

Donrey  Media  Group  properties 
have  received  capital  improvements 
in  the  past  two  years. 

That’s  a  simple  statement  proving  Donrey’s  philosophy  of  modernizing  each  of  Its 
properties.  You’ve  probably  read  about  Donrey’s  big  projects  like  the  recently 
completed  new  plant  for  the  Southwest  Times  Record  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

But  this  philosophy  applies  to  Donrey  properties  of  all  sizes  because  we  feel  our 
managers  deserve  the  equipment  they  need  to  do  the  job. 

For  example,  this  year  we  completed  a  totally  new  plant  with  a  new  press  and  new 
production  equipment  for  the  Carson  City,  Nevada  Appeal.  Although  this  newspaper 
has  a  circulation  of  less  than  1 0,000,  we  have  confidence  in  the  potential  growth  of 
the  area.  And  we  want  our  people  to  have  everything  they  need  to  take  advantage  of 
that  growth. 

At  Donrey’s  Pomona,  California  Progress-Bulletin,  we  recently  spent  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  converting  the  newspaper  to  photo-composition.  Every 
department  except  classified  has  been  computerized,  and  we’re  working  on  that  now. 
Our  use  of  the  new  plastic  plate  has  given  our  readers  and  advertisers  a  better 
newspaper. 

At  the  Ontario,  California  Daily  Report,  every  department  has  been  computerized. 
An  extensive  remodeling  project  resulted  in  a  new  composing  room  and  expanded 
facilities  for  the  news  department.  We’ve  converted  to  photo-composition  and  plastic 
plates  at  Ontario  too. 

None  of  these  improvements  are  unique.  We  think  we  have  an  enviable  record  of 
supplying  our  managers  and  our  communities  with  the  most  advanced  equipment  and 
facilities  possible.  Each  of  our  newspapers  is  as  important  as  the  other,  and  our 
financial  backing  proves  it. 

Our  support  of  our  newspapers  helps  them  do  a  better  job  of  serving  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas  72901 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
Arkansas  •  California  •  Hawaii  •  Indiana  •  Kansas 
Missouri  •  Nevada  •  Oklahoma  •Texas  •  Washington 


The  People  Paper 

•••  touching 
a  community’s 
heart. 


It's  licird  \vt)iid  whcMi  x’ou're  22,  seven 
months  pregiiiXiit,  broke,  outot  work,  ond  the 
mon  vou  pkmned  to  mnrrv  hiis  skipped  out. 

It's  tough,  too,  when  vour  emplover  goes 
out  of  business  and  vou  can't  find  another  job, 
a  fire  destrovs  all  the  worldlv  belongings  of 
your  familv,  and  you're  recovering  from  a 
serious  illness. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

9-11 — Advertising  Research  Foundation  Annual  Conference,  N  Y.  Hilton. 
N.Y.,  N  Y. 

9- 21 — American  Press  Institute  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production 

Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

10- 13 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference  on  Politics, 

Washington,  D  C. 

10-12 — National  News  Council  Round  Table,  "Media  in  America," 
Johnson  Foundation,  Racine,  Wise. 

12- 15 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  National 

Convention,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

13- 14— F.I.E.J.  Marketing  Conference,  Paris,  France. 

14- 15 — Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Meeting,  Holiday  Inn 

Surfside.  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

16- 19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Boca 

Raton,  Fla. 

17- 21 — ANPA  Research  Training  Seminar.  Photocomposition  and  Paste¬ 

up,  Easton,  Pa. 

20-22 — Florida  Press  Assn.  Fall  Convention.  Gainesville  Hilton,  Gainesvil¬ 
le.  Fla 

30-0ec.  3— Assn,  of  National  Advertisers  Annual  Meeting,  The  Breakers. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

30-0ec.  5 — API  Publishers  Seminar  for  Newspapers  or  Groups  under 
75,000  Circulation.  Reston,  Va. 


DECEMBER 

1-5— ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar,  Electronic  Editing  for 
the  Newsroom,  Easton,  Pa. 

7-10— SNPA  Foundation  Workshop.  Newspaper  Graphics,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

7- 19 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers 

under  75,000  circulation.  Reston.  Va. 

8- 11 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Con<erence.  Economic  Outlook  for 

1976.  Washington.  D  C. 


But  the  future  isn't  so  grim,  so  hopeless, 
when  St.  Petersburg  livening  Independent 
reiiders  hear  the  storv.  Time  and  time  again 
strangers  have  responded,  as  thev  did 
recently  in  these  twocases,  sharing  what  thev 
have  with  those  in  need.  Helping  people  get 
back  on  their  feet. 


"Helping  people  with  problems  is  a 
proper  rtile  for  newspapers,"  believes 
Evening  Independent  Editor  Robert  M.  Stiff. 
"We  decided  'wav  back  to  be  a  place  people 
could  turn  to."  The  Independent  —  St. 
Petersburg's  "People  Paper"  —  began  the  first 
Action  Line  in  the  state  and  hired  Florida's 
first  fulltime  consumer  writer.  And 
The  Independent  alwavs  has  found  space  to 
assist  those  with  troubles. 

Over  the  years,  scores  of  people  have 
found  a  brighter  tomorrow  .  .  .  thanks  to  the 
compassion  of  Exening  Independent  readers 
and  a  nexvspaper  that  cares. 


^t.|JptprBluirri  xiliiur^ 

FIORIDAS  BIST  NEWSPAPIR 

I  Evening  Independent  / 

The  PeopI*  Poper 


JANUARY 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  and  Managing  Editors  Seminar  for 

newspapers  under  50.000  circulation.  Reston.  Va. 

5- 8 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference.  America  After  200 

Years:  The  Quality  of  Life.  Washington,  D  C. 

18-21 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

18-30 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

23-25— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  News  Executives,  Shera¬ 
ton  Airport  Motor  Inn.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

25-28— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Annual  Winter 
Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel.  New  Orleans.  La. 


FEBRUARY 

1- 6 — American  Press  Institute  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 

Seminar.  Reston.  Va. 

2- 5 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Nuclear  Energy:  Prom¬ 

ises  and  Problems.  Washington,  D.C. 

8-20— American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

10-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar.  Marriott 
Inn,  New  Orleans.  La. 

22- March  5— American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  Seminar  for  newspapers  over  50.000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn.  Meeting. 

Howard  Johnson's  57  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Newspaper  Enterprise  Association’s  Daily  Service  is  now 
available  to  clients  in  every  possible  way  with  the  addition  of 
two  wire  modes,  UPI’s  High-Speed  Data  News  Wire  and 
Channel  1  Low-Speed  Wire.  Both  new  production  system 
options  mean  faster,  easier  and  individualized  handling  of 
copy. 

High-Speed  Data  News  Wire: 

Newspapers  which  have  obtained  this  UPI  wire 
( transmission  speed  of  1200  words  per  minute )  can,  with  a 
selector  modification,  receive  the  entire  NEA  report  daily.  The 
Data  News  Wire  connects  directly  to  the  newspaper’s 
computer  and  thus  eliminates  need  for  extels,  reperforators 
or  demodulators. 

Channel  1  Low-Speed  Wire: 

This  conventional  transmission  system  ( 83  words  per 
minute )  is  available  to  any  point  in  North  America  currently 
receiving  DxH  service.  Extel  printers,  selectors,  demodulators 
and/or  reperforators  will  be  needed  to  receive  the 
transmission. 

With  NEA s  new  wire  capabilities,  you  can  have  us  any 
way  you  want  us,  a  situation  unique  in  the  industry.  The  NEA 
Daily  Service  is  now  available  in: 

1.  High-Speed  Data  News  Wire 

2.  Channel  1  Low-Speed  Wire 

3.  Camera-ready  proofs 

4.  OCR  ready  copy  in  Courier  12  font 

5.  OCR  ready  copy  in  Perry  199  font 

6.  Hyphenated  and  justified  TTS  perforated  tape 

7.  Raw  Data  Stream  Tape 

8.  Mats  and  proofs 

For  rates  or  farther  information,  phone  or  write  Dick 
Johnson  or  Don  Howe,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 
(216)621-7300 


Newspaper 

Enterprise 

Association 


splendid 

service...** 

^Unduplkated  by  any 
other  source...  S5P 

^An  honest 

approadi...99 

^Qear, 

Condse, 

Ihibiased...** 


These  are  typical  of  scores  of  user  comments  on 
State  Farm's  No-Fault  Press  Reference  Manual. 
Since  its  publication  in  January  of  1973,  it’s  become 
the  standard  reference  work  on  auto  insurance 
reform.  More  than  800  copies  are  in  use  in  the 
nation’s  newsrooms. 

Encyclopedic  in  scope,  the  300-page  loose 
leaf  manual  is  a  tab-indexed  guide  to  every  aspect 
of  the  no-fault  auto  insurance  story.  For  every  state 
that’s  passed  major  auto  insurance  legislation,  the 
manual  provides  a  concise  run-down  of  the  law’s 
principal  orovisions,  along  with  an  analysis  and 
Its  complete  text 

Other  sections  include  a  historical  overview 
of  the  auto  insurance  reform  effort,  proposed  federal 
legislation  and  a  glossary  Updates  are  mailed  to 
all  manual  users  as  laws  are  amended  and  new 
ones  passed  They  also  get  Advisory,  a  one-page 
newsletter  that  thumbnai  Is  interim  developments. 

Altogether,  the  manual,  updates,  and 
newsletter  offer  authoritative,  unbiased  help  to 
everyone  reporting  on  auto  insurance  reform.  For 
this  free  service,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61 701 


STATE  FARM 


INSURANCE 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  NIGHT  THE  CLOCKS  STOOD  STILL— It  took  a  news¬ 
paper  type  to  fijjure  out  the  way  to  manage  that.  Nick 
Raar,  Lincoln  Park’s  retired  editor  of  the  Melius  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  Michigan,  took  a  dim  view  of  fuss¬ 
ing  with  eight  electric  digital  clocks  around  the  house 
the  night  daylight  saving  time  ended. 

So,  what  did  he  do?  Charley  Manos  in  the  Detroit  S’eivu 
reports  that  Nick  turned  off  the  master  electric  switch  in 
his  house  for  exactly  one  hour  just  before  dark.  And  he 
clocked  off  the  hour  by  stop  watch  and  to  the  second  turned 
the  electricity  back  on. 

*  *  * 

A  CARTOONIST  WITHOUT  A  MAIL  BOX— is  like  a  reporter 
without  a  tyirewriter,  John  Liney  tells  Catch-lines.  Liney 
lives  on  Leonard  Road  in  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  on  the  side  of  his  mailbox  he  handpainted  a 
picture  of  his  comic  strip  here  “Henry.” 

.And  so,  as  was  bound  to  happen,  some  comic  art  collector 
stole  up  in  the  dead  of  Saturday  night,  October  4,  and  made 
off  with  Henry  and  the  mail  box.  Both  are  duly  reported 
missing  on  the  Lower  Moreland  police  blotter. 

*  ♦  * 

DESCRIBING  HIMSELF  AS  “A  REGULAR  READER”— of 

Catch-lines,  veteran  newsman  Paul  Trench  sends  along  a 
clipping  supplied  by  his  brother  who  lives  in  Pershore,  a 
small  town  near  the  city  of  Worcester,  England.  His 
brother  sent  a  copy  of  the  Berroie’n  Journal,  which  claims 
to  be  “The  World’s  Oldest  Newspaper.”  And  the  number  of 
this  particular  issue  is  14,696.  To  save  readers  all  that  divi¬ 
sion  problem;  the  tiny  wood  cut  in  the  masthead  is  dated 
1690. 

Paul  adds  that  somehow  in  his  more  than  40  years  with 
1)  the  Sun  in  New  York,  2)  the  Evening  Standard  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  3)  The  Light  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  he  never 
heard  of  Berrow’s  Journal.  Paul  adds  a  photo  of  villagers 
parading  through  the  village  of  Elmley  Castle  marking  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1.  Some¬ 
how  200  years  doesn’t  seem  all  that  long  by  comparison. 

♦  «  « 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  GAME,  1975— Webster’s  college 
edition  says  the  stuff  you  feed  into  a  computer  can  be 
called  date-uh,  datt-uh  or  even  dah-tuh,  but  a  head  writer 
at  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Presn  recently  settled  the  matter 
in  his  area  in  36  pt.  phototype.  He  slugged  a  feature  by 
staff  writer  Bob  Joslyn  on  the  30,000-circulation  evening 
daily’s  installation  of  a  Harris  2500  electronic  editing  sys¬ 
tem  with  “Data  Way  To  Go”  and  used  an  italic  kicker: 
“From  Typewriters  to  Terminals  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

AND  SPEAKING  OF  PROGRESS— H.  L.  Stevenson  writes 
in  the  UPl  Reporter  that  he  spotted  a  clipping  from  the 
Stillwater  (Minn.)  Evening  Gazette  marking  its  105th  year 
of  publication.  The  Gazette  has  subscribed  to  UP  and  UPI 
since  1916,  and  publisher  Philip  R.  Easton  wrote  in  recol¬ 
lection  that  in  the  early  days  UP  copy  “came  out  by  street¬ 
car  from  the  Twin  Cities. 

“The  streetcar  operator  used  to  toss  the  roll  of  news  copy 
on  our  front  step  at  the  Gazette,”  he  explained. 

«  *  * 

WHEN  A  LOCAL  PTA — asked  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  col¬ 
umnist  Joe  Browne  for  a  favorite  recipe  to  put  in  a  cook¬ 
book,  he  told  readers  about  one  of  his  great  gourmet  disas¬ 
ters.  Browne  describes  himself  as  one  of  those  people  who, 
when  at  the  library,  always  end  up  looking  at  cookbooks 
and  go  crazy  lugging  five  or  six  home. 

One  time  he  tried  the  fabulous  lobster  delight  of  Em¬ 
peror  Ti  Suan,  800  B.C.,  after  getting  a  friend  to  drop  the 
live  lobster  into  boiling  water.  He  just  couldn’t  bring  him¬ 
self  to  do  it. 

The  whole  operation  took  five  hours  and  cost  $23.  No¬ 
body  would  eat  any  of  final  dish.  “It  didn’t  look  like  the 
picture  in  the  cookbook.  I  got  down  two  forkfuls  and  gave 
the  rest  to  the  dog.  He  wouldn’t  eat  it,  either.” 
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From  the  Desk  Of  |  1 

Roy  Stryker 

General  Advertising  Manager 
The  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

ft's  no  small  wonder  SYRACUSE  is  rated 

AMERICA  'S  BEST  TEST  MARKET  "  and 
NUMBER  ONE  in  COLOR  in  New  York  State.. 

Here  are  some  reasons  for  the  excitement... 

►  Population— 1,655,000 

►  Effective  Buying  Income—  $6,780,032,000 
^  Total  Retail  Sales— $3,969,749,000 

^  General  Merchandise  Sales-  $560,487,000 
^  Food  Sales—  $998,533,000 

If  you  want  to  he  current  with  the  movement  of  your 
products  and  seriously  desire  to  improve  your  bottom 
line  figures  you  can  start  things  happening  in  a  hurry 
hy  including  The  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS. 

We'd  like  to  work  with  you  on  your  next  sales 
activity!  Inquire  about  our  continuing  promotion  -  jj. 

15  county  circulation  area  figures  J  jf  /  f  (I  lllll 

We^of'B^tngTorr”^"'^  ^  ^  JBIIIIIIII 


•He^ald-Journal,  Evening  ^^WSRAPERS 

>00..  (2,2) 


Editor  &  Publisher 

IM(  tOUHiM  |!5lAll 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
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Business  Press  inc 


6  mo  average  net  paid  June  30.  1975 — 25.221 
Renewal  rate — 77  23®o 


Tribute  to  Copperud 

On  Auf^ust  7,  1954,  Roy  Copperud  launched  his  “Editorial 
Workshop”  column  in  Fl&P.  This  week,  21  years  later,  his 
500th  column  appears  in  our  columns. 

This  may  not  be  a  record  for  lonjjevity  of  a  columnist  in  a 
weekly  publication  like  this,  but  it  has  established  all  sorts 
of  records  for  reader  interest. 

Several  times  in  recent  years,  our  editors  delayed  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  Copperud  column,  or  reduced  its  frequency,  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  after  so  many  years  readers  were  los¬ 
ing?  interest  in  the  subject  of  English  usage. 

Not  so,  we  discovered  to  the  tune  of  numerous  and  some¬ 
times  irate  letters  from  readers.  “My  guiding  principle,” 
Copperud  writes  this  week,  “has  been  to  encourage  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  to  transfer  information  from  their  own 
heads  and  into  their  readers’  heads  with  as  little  friction 
and  as  much  regard  for  precision,  clarity,  and  commonsense 
as  possible.” 

It  has  been  refreshing  and  rewarding  to  us,  as  we  believe 
it  has  been  to  Copperud,  to  find  that  so  many  newspaper 
editors  have  had  the  same  guiding  principle  over  the  years. 


10  nations  without  freedom 

The  annual  report  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  state  of  the  press  throughout  this  hemisphere 
cites  10  nations  which  muzzle  the  press.  Real  freedom  of  the 
press  is  absent  in  Brazil,  Guyana,  Chile,  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay.  There 
seven  other  countries  where  the  press  faces  some  problems. 
The  report  is  depressing  because  year  by  year  it  grows 
worse.  Little  by  little  freedom  is  disappearing  south  of  our 
borders. 

This  tide  of  ignorance  and  darkness  is  a  threat  to  freedom 
in  other  nations  where  ever  it  remains.  The  free  press  of 
those  still-free  nations  must  never  let  their  own  readers 
forget  what  the  loss  of  free  speech  and  free  press  can  mean 
to  them.  The  bright  spotlight  of  publicity  can  help  to  stem 
the  march  of  censorship  throughout  the  hemisphere. 


Compulsory  unionism 

The  split  in  the  Newspaper  Guild  between  the  Washington 
Post  members,  who  were  revolted  by  the  vandalism  of  the 
newspaper’s  presses  and  continue  to  cross  the  picket  lines  of 
striking  pressmen,  and  other  members  of  the  union  in  the 
Washington  union  who  want  to  support  the  strikers,  lends 
heat  to  the  debate  on  “compulsory  unionism”  that  may  face 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi  at 
its  meeting  later  this  month. 

A  resolution  opposing  compulsory  unionism  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  consideration  of  the  journalists’  group.  In  view 
of  the  present  threat  of  compulsory  unionism  in  the  press  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  implications  of  the  Washington 
split  in  which  a  majority  would  compel  a  minority  group  to 
comply,  if  it  could,  we  support  the  essence  of  the  SDX  resolu¬ 
tion. 
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TAKES  EXCEPTION 

1  inusi  lake  exeeption  to  the  arliele  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jim  Morris  sufigestint;  tliat  every  report¬ 
er  <-arry  a  camera  ami  visually  record  uev\s 
and  feature  events  (K&P  Oet.  111. 

Such  a  move  would  cancel  the  advances 
news  photo{'ra|)liy  has  made  over  the  past  20 
years  and  all  hut  destroy  the  current  trend 
towards  photojournalism. 

Altlioufili  reporters  should  have  a  workiiif: 
knowledfje  of  phoiofiraijliy,  it  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  that  they  and  their  e<htors  he  aware  of 
lisiiiil  content  in  news  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments. 

Over  the  (last  20  years,  photographers  and 
photographic  departments  have  made  tre¬ 
mendous  ailvances  in  the  development  and 
technique  of  visual  communication  in  news 
photography.  No  longer  is  the  photographer 
encumhered  hy  the  oversize  4xS  Speed 
Graphic  with  its  limited  one  shot  and  Hash 
lecliniipie.  Today  the  eipiipment  the  photo¬ 
grapher  uses  is  lightweight,  versatile  and  un- 
ohtrusive.  I'lie  photographers  themselves  are 
after  more  than  just  one  picture  on  an  assign¬ 
ment.  riiey  want  to  tell  a  story  with  their  pic¬ 
tures.  'file  [thotographers.  many  who  hold  de¬ 
grees  in  journalism,  care  ahout  the  reader.  If 
they  can't  tell  the  story  in  pictures  alone,  they 
want  that  one  picture  to  grab  the  rea<ler  and 
make  him  want  to  read  the  story  that  goes  with 
that  picture.  They  want  to  \  ISTAI.l.Y  com¬ 
municate  with  the  reader! 

The  prohlems  occur,  however,  when  the  art 
leaves  the  ()hot(»  department  (or  hefore  the 
assignment  even  gets  to  the  department)  and 
arrives  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  make  up 
man.  The  problem  is  that  editors  have  failed  to 
lake  advantage  of  the  advances  news  photo¬ 
graphy  has  make  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
They  are  still  treating  photography  as  a  filler,  a 
hole  pluger  or  a  means  to  break  up  gray  s|)ace. 
just  as  they  have  done  for  the  past  40  years. 
This  is  more  than  just  the  universal  photo¬ 
graphers  complant  that  "They  don't  use  my 
pictures  right."  The  prohlem  goes  far  beyond 
that  to  a  basic  misunderstanding  of  how  the 

FEEDBACK 


IS. 


visual  image  should  work  in  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  and  why  it  should  work  that  wav. 

To  give  a  reporter  a  camera  and  a  three  day 
cram  course  in  photography,  where.  ".  .  . 
along  the  way  we  talk  ahout  flash  |>hotography 
news,  sports  and  feature  pictures"  would  not 
solve  the  prohlem.  It  would  he  tin-  same  as  if 
we  took  a  photographer  and  gave  him  a  three 
day  crash  course  in  news  writing,  investigative 
reiutrting  and  editing!  The  fields  of  reporting 
and  photography  are  areas  for  spei'ialists.  to 
combine  the  two  would  only  result  in  a  loss  of 
i|uality  in  hoth. 

If  Professor  Morris  is  truly  interested  in  im¬ 
proving  journalism  visually,  he  should  turn  his 
elforts  toward  the  academic  community  to 
help  journalism  schools  produce  reporters  and 
editors  who  are  aware  ot  visual  communication 
and  who  will  strive  to  comhine  journalism  and 
photography  to  a  point  at  which  our  readers 
will  he  able  t<t  visually  and  editorially  ap¬ 
preciate  and  understand  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

Rick  McCakthy 
(McCarthy  is  president  of  California 
Press  Photographers  .Association.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

BLACK  EYE 

I).  K.  Segal,  publisher  (d  the  Gastonia 
(N.C..)  Gazette,  gives  journalism  yet  another 
black  eye  hy  his  tacit  defense  of  lying  and 
stealing  in  pursuit  (d’  a  story  (Letter.  October 
18).  Mr.  -Segal  claims  that  the  |)urchase  of  a 
newspaper  constitutes  a  kind  ot  "election";  he 
strongly  implies  that  the  newspaper  reader,  hy 
virtue  of  his  "vote."  condones  whatever 
means  are  used  hy  reporters  in  the  process  of 
gathering  inlormation. 

W  ell.  1  have  news  for  him.  Vt  hen  I  buy  my 
daily  newspaper  I  haven't  elected  anybody  to 
do  anything.  What  I've  purchased  is  a  prod¬ 
uct — alheil  a  necessary  and  sophisticated 
one — and  I  expect  it  to  he  manufactured  with 
as  much  care  and  regard  for  stamlards  of  law 
as  aspirin  or  a  can  of  soup.  If  I've  read  him 
correctly.  Puhlisher  Segal  needs  a  beginner's 
course  in  ethics  at  the  nearest  J-school. 

Alan  Littell 

(I  am  a  former  assistant  news  editor  for 
the  International  Herald  Tribune.) 

by  Vic  Caixtone 
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SIDES  WITH  MORRIS 

It  you  are  tnaking  a  tally,  please  count  me  in 
tavor  ot  what  Jim  Morris  wrote  in  the  October 
11  issue  that  "reporters  should  he  taught 
photography  so  they  can  handle  dual  assign¬ 
ments."  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  W  illiam  Allen 
White  Sch<)ol  of  Journalism  at  the  Tniversity 
ol  Kansas,  fhere  more  than  2.S  years  ago  they 
taught  me  and  all  the  other  news/editorial  stu¬ 
dents  to  not  only  write,  hut  to  use  a  camera 
also.  1  served  in  that  dual  capacity  as  a  report¬ 
er  ou  The  Leavenworth  l  imes,  as  farm  editor 
ot  The  Topeka  Daily  Gapital.  as  associate 
editor  of  four  farm  magazines  published  here 
at  Spokane,  as  editor-in-chief  of  a  regional 
tarm  newspaper,  ami  for  the  last  13  years  in 
producing  newsletters  for  clients  of  our  public 
relations  and  advertising  agency.  1  just  don't 
know  where  I  would  have  been  if  K.l  .  had  not 
included  photography  in  their  journalism 
courses. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  in  most 
cases  at  'fhe  Topeka  Daily  (!a|iital  or  on  the 
larm  magazines  for  the  owner  to  have  sent  a 
photographer  with  me  because  1  was  often 
gone  for  more  than  two  days  at  a  time.  Flat 
out.  the  costs  would  have  been  too  great.  1  am 
not  a  great  photographer,  hut  I  am  able  to 
handle  each  situation  as  it  comes  up.  Never 
once  have  1  been  told  that  someone  wished 
they  had  sent  a  photographer  with  me. 

I  teel  it  should  he  just  as  basic  as  Reporting 
I  to  have  students  take  photography  courses  at 
journalistn  departments  and  journalism 
schools. 

D  ale  V) .  Fields 

(Fields  is  owner  of  .\ce  Syndicate  Public 
Relations  and  .Advertising  .Agency. 
Spokane,  Wash.) 


PIONEER 

1  nt)ticed  in  your  August  .30  e<lition  a  story 
ahout  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  running  a  series 
on  adoi)tion  since  January  1974. 

1  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
October  23.  1973  K&P. 

The  Toronto  Sun  Syndicate  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  an  adoptive  children's  column  to  pa[»ers 
in  Ontario  for  11  years. 

Clifford  D.  Ritchie 

(Ritchie  is  sales  manager  Toronto  Sun 
Syndicate.) 

Short  Takes 

Dr.  and  Mrs. - announced 

the  birth  of  an  infant  daughter — 
Purcell  (0\i\a.)  Register. 


For  a  fish  fry  or  for  a  housetvife 
with  15  screaming  children  demand¬ 
ing  a  fired  eggs  for  breakfast  .  . .  it’s 
just  the  thing. — El  Paso  Times. 

♦  * 

Webb  is  urging  state  motorists  to 
protect  children  in  cars  after  he  read 
the  results  of  a  national  survey 
showing  that  only  7%  of  children 
under  10  years  old  were  restraining 
devils. — Daily  Oklahoman. 

*  *  if 

(Editor  &  Publisher  pays  $2  for 
amusing  typographical  errors  found 
in  newspapers  and  reprinted  here.) 
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Reach  the  advertising 
pi^icy-makers 

on  Sunday. 

January  4,  in 

lire  New^brk  Times 

National  Economic  Survey 


.>(•«; 

SSfeiSw^Recov  ry 


Put  your  bid  in  for  1976  advertising  schedules.  Tell  your  market 
story  in  The  New  York  Times  National  Economic  Survey  and  reach  top 
media  decision-makers  — at  clients  and  agencies  — in  New  York  and 
other  key  advertising  centers. 

This  report  on  every  aspect  of  the  economy  provides  Times  read¬ 
ers  *with  an  authoritative  review  and  forecast  that  puts  the  national 
economy  in  perspective. 

You’ll  also  reach  one  third  of  all  officers  in  major  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions,  a  group  that  no  advertising  trade  publication  covers  adequately 
...a  group  that  frequently  has  the  final  say  in  selecting  markets  and 
the  media  used. 

Start  the  New  Year  right  by  reaching  the  very  people  most  likely 
to  affect  your  national  advertising  revenues  next  year... in  The  New 
York  Times  1976  National  Economic  Survey.  To  reserve  your  space, 
call  Arthur  Irving,  collect,  at  (212)  556-1455. 


Makes  things  happen  where  affluence  and  influence  meet 
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E«P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


‘Silent  ombudsman’  cuts 
errors  in  Field  dailies 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Goinj;  into  its  second  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Accuracy  and  Fairness  of 
the  Chicago  SH}i-Tinies  and  Chicago 
Daily  Neia^  has  accomplished  many 
jjood  thinjjs,  including  a  trend  to¬ 
wards  more  accurate  reporting  and 
writing. 

And,  when  reporting  of  the  day’s 
news  shows  accuracy  to  a  hijfh  de¬ 
cree,  it’s  a  solid  bet,  accordinjj  to 
Ken  Towers,  assistant  manafrinfj 
editor/administration,  Sun-Times, 
and  city  editor  Bob  Schultz,  Daily 
News,  that  the  news  business  has 
attained  a  hifjher  plateau  in  the 
public’s  jud}i:ment. 

Younj;  reporters  aren’t  the  only 
ones  affected  by  the  silent  om¬ 
budsman.  The  entire  reportorial 
staff  is  acutely  aware  that  bureau 
space,  sometimes  yawning,  is  al¬ 
ways  there  and  none  likes  to  see  his 
or  her  butchery  appear  up  near  the 
front  of  the  paper — or  anywhere. 

Generally,  no  one  is  aware  of  the 
error  except  the  person  who  made  it 
and  the  editor  whose  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  reader’s  correction. 
But  that  knowledg:e  alone  suffices 
to  alert  the  newsperson  developinj? 
the  story,  especially  when  a  knotty 
point  is  reached. 

The  reporter  tends  to  refrain  from 
jjiving:  the  rewriter  what  initially  is 
considered  a  fact  without  checking 
further,  especially  if  there’s  a  par¬ 
ticular  doubt  in  the  news  gatherer’s 
mind. 

Such  improvement  and  the  lapse 
in  mistakes  to  the  barest  of 
minimums  keep  Tower  and  Schultz 
much  in  favor  of  the  bureaus’  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  bureau  is  obviously  a 
fixture. 

Letters  dropping 

The  bureau  was  started  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1974  and  began  by  the  Sun- 
Times  receiving  an  average  of  three 
letters  a  day.  That  average  is  well 
down  after  a  year.  Many  letters  are 
received  which  actually  are  for  the 
editor  on  a  specific  subject  and 
these  go  to  the  person  handling  that 
department.  About  25  corrections 
appeared  in  the  bureau’s  anchored 
position  on  page  2  (Sun-Times),  in  3 
months  an  indication  that  the 


majority  of  complaints  did  not  war¬ 
rant  a  printed  correction  or  clarifi¬ 
cation. 

James  Hoge,  Sun-Times  editor, 
summarized  the  plan: 

All  the  mail  is  answered.  It  falls 
into  7  main  categories.  Letters 
pointing  to  actual  errors  which  re¬ 
quire  printed  corrections;  disputing 
an  interpretation  or  protestation  of 
facts  (here  the  reporter  is  contacted 
for  his  reaction  and  his  response 
and  explanation  to  the  complaining- 
individual  as  to  how  the  information 
was  presented  as  it  was);  letters 
taking  issue  with  opinion  or  com¬ 
mentary  articles.  The  better  ones  go 
to  the  letters  column;  several  have 
run  as  commentary  articles. 

Letters  reporting  minor  errors 
that  do  not  change  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  story  or  portion  of  a  story, 
in  the  editor’s  opinion. 

Some  letters  complain  of  a  lack  of 
coverage  in  certain  areas.  These  can 
be  helpful  alerts;  complaints  of  poor 
printing,  home  delivery  snafus  and 
other  problems  better  handled  by 
other  departments;  letters  that 
raise  “Action  Time” — type  issues. 
The.se  are  routed  to  the  Action  Time 
staff. 

Most  errors  corrected  in  the  paper 
have  resulted  from  failure  to 
double-check,  as  with  an  address,  or 
a  name,  or  from  undue  speed  to  get 
a  story  written,  according  to  Hoge. 

Thus  it  can  easily  be  determined 
that  not  only  has  the  bureau  been 
helpful  to  reporters  in  making  sure 
that  they  “get  it  right,”  but  rewrit¬ 
ers  are  part  of  the  action,  too,  by  not 
checking  unusual  names  and  ques¬ 
tionable  addresses,  by  not  “having 
it  right.” 

Schultz  (Towers  and  Schultz  are 
directly  in  charge  of  the  bureau) 
said  some  of  the  printed  corrections 
come  from  the  inside.  The  reporter 
caught  one  concerning  indictments 
in  payoff  schemes.  An  individual’s 
name  was  connected  with  the  wrong- 
scheme  and  the  correction  was 
made. 

No  blame  fixed 

Schultz  said  that  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  there  is  no  blame  fixed  in  the 
printed  BofF&A  corrections.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  wrong  information  is 


received  from  a  police  department 
the  department  is  not  identified  in 
the  correction. 

In  some  incidents,  mistakes  are 
due  to  typographical  errors  and  this 
is  mentioned  in  the  corrections.  It  is 
evident  from  perusals  of  bureau 
material,  however,  that  “typos”  are 
not  used  as  a  crutch  for  the  two 
newspapers  to  lean  on. 

The  News  runs  about  the  same 
number  of  clarifications,  amplifica¬ 
tions  and  corrections  as  does  the 
Sun-Times,  with  exceptions  at 
times.  Many  letters  ai-e  disposed  of 
by  lettered  answers  or  phone  calls; 
these  do  not  include  cases  handled 
directly  by  other  departments. 

If  a  complaint  is  phoned  in,  the 
name  date  and  time  of  call,  address 
and  phone  number  are  taken.  If  the 
complaint  involves  an  alleged  error 
in  a  story,  the  person  is  asked  when 
it  ran  (what  edition  and  page).  The 
complaint  taker  must  note  whether 
complainant’s  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  story  and  if  he  or  she  asks  for 
printed  correction. 

If  the  caller  offers  a  correction  on 
a  story  in  an  early  edition  of  that 
day’s  paper,  the  taker  must  call  this 
to  editor’s  attention. 

Towers  said  he  has  noticed  more 
effort  on  the  part  of  reporters  to 
check  out  their  own  errors  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  learn  how  they  occurred. 
Not  only  are  they  eager  to  improve 
on  their  work,  but  they  also  wish  to 
check  on  their  sources  so  that  in¬ 
formers  inclined  to  be  careless  can 
be  w-atched  in  the  future. 

Thus  an  awareness  has  been 
created  by  the  bureau  of  accuracy 
and  the  benefits  are  many.  Towers 
said.  There  are  no  constant  violat¬ 
ors  in  the  news  rooms  and  there  are 
no  recriminations.  Towers  said, 
when  a  correction  is  printed.  They 
are  recognized  as  human  errors  and 
numerous  times  turn  out  not  being 
the  reporter’s  or  rewriter’s  fault. 

Carelessness  deterred 

Although  no  data  has  been 
gathered  on  the  exact  number  of  er¬ 
rors,  it  is  considered  likely  that  the 
actual  pre.sence  of  the  bureau  space 
being  available  is  a  detriment  to 
carelessness.  At  least,  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  result.  Towers  said. 

One  of  the  pluses  for  both  papers 
is  the  knowledge  that  editions  are 
being  read  by  the  public  and  in  the 
case  of  many  stories  not  just  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Scott  named  president 
of  Gannett  Foundation 


Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive  vice- 
president  and  operating  head  of  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation  since  1970,  announced 
he  will  retire  on  January  1.  Jones, 
69,  will  continue  as  a  trustee. 

John  A.  Scott,  publisher  of  the 
Hotiolulu  Sfar-Bulletijt,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Foundation. 
Scott  succeeds  Paul  Miller,  who  will 
become  chairman.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  are  effective  January  1. 

The  Foundation,  established  in 
1937  by  the  late  founder  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  group,  has  assets  of  more  than 
$158  million,  primarily  in  Gannett 
stock.  It  has  contributed  almost  $27 
million  to  educational,  charitable, 
civic,  cultural  and  medical  causes, 
and  more  than  $7  million  to  jour¬ 
nalism  education. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Foundation,  Jones,  an  expert  in 
news  photography,  spent  41  years 
writing  or  editing  Gannett  news¬ 
papers.  He  rose  from  reporter  to 
executive  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Press  and  Obseri'er-Dispatch.  He 
organized  the  series  of  articles  by 
Gannett  reporters  “The  Road  to  In- 
tegi'ation,”  which  received  a  special 
Pulitzer  Prize  Citation  for  public 
service  in  1964. 

New  publisher  named 

Philip  T.  Gialanella,  president  of 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  Inc., 
was  named  publisher  of  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Star-Hulletiu. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
announced  Gialanella’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  effective  immediately. 

“A  working  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  local  community 
are  invaluable  in  the  management 
of  the  autonomous  Gannett  Group 
newspapers,”  Neuharth  said,  “and 
we  are  fortunate  that  Phil 
Gialanella  can  extend  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  Hawaii  to  the  news  and 
editorial  leadership  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

“He  brings  to  his  new  role  a  com¬ 
bination  of  expertise  from  20  years 
as  a  newspaper  executive  and  four 
years  as  head  of  the  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Agency.” 

Gialanella,  45,  came  to  Honolulu 
in  December,  1971,  as  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Agency,  which  provides  joint 
sales  and  production  services  for 
the  Star-Bulletin  and  the 
independently-owned  Honolulu  Ad- 
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I'eHiser.  He  became  president  of  the 
agency  in  January,  1974. 

Gialanella  began  his  career  with 
Gannett  in  1955  in  his  home  town  of 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  where  he  held 
several  positions  on  the  Evening 
Press.  He  was  later  director  of  oper¬ 
ations  and  vice-president  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  a  former 
Gannett  newspaper. 

Scott,  59,  also  moved  to  Hawaii  in 
1971  after  serving  as  publisher  of 
newspapers  at  Olympia  and  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash.,  Boise,  Idaho,  and 
Lafayette,  Ind.  All  are  members  of 
Federated  Publications,  a  Gannett 
subsidiary.  He  was  mayor  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  from  1952  to  1956  and 
has  been  active  in  many  gov¬ 
ernmental,  journalism  and  com¬ 
munity  organizations. 


Corrections 

In  a  story  printed  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHKR  (Nov.  1),  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sible  sale  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  to  the  Hartford  Courant,  one 
particular  fact  was  misleading.  Al¬ 
though  the  story  on  page  15  of  that 
issue  stated  that  Ernst  &  Ernst  was 
conducting  an  audit  of  the  Times’ 
newsboys,  it  neglected  to  state  that 
this  is  an  annual  practice  for  the 
company  to  determine  circulation 
receivables.  It  is  not  a  special  audit 
as  might  be  inferred.  Ernst  &  Ernst 
also  handles  audits  for  the  New 
Haven  Register  and  the  Courant. 


Cancer  Society 
seeks  larger 
cig  warning 

The  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  this  week  (October  5) 
called  for  more  conspicuous  display 
of  the  Surgeon  General’s  health 
warning  on  cigarette  advertising, 
suggesting  it  be  “the  same  size  as 
the  ad.” 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference  in 
New  York,  Dr.  George  P.  Rosemond 
urged  all  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  accept  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  to  join  his  efforts. 

“Will  their  editors  show  the  cour¬ 
age  and  fortitude  that  has  made  the 
free  press  one  of  the  proudest  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  country,  and  give 
their  editorial  support  to  a  request 
that  the  warning  message  in  the 
cigarette  ads  should,  at  the  very 
least,  be  as  conspicuous  as  the  mes¬ 
sage  urging  young  and  old  to  inhale 
carcinogens?”  he  asked. 

The  ACS,  Dr.  Rosemond  said,  also 
applauds  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  action  to  increase  the  size 
of  warnings  in  ads,  on  packages,  dis¬ 
plays  and  vending  machines.  It  also 
supported  the  Justice  Departments 
suit  against  the  six  largest  cigarette 
manufacturers  for  “violating  an  ag¬ 
reement  to  give  adequate  display  to 
the  health  warning  on  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  professor  of  surgery  at  Tem¬ 
ple  University  Medical  School  while 
citing  some  achievements  in  cancer 
research  and  health  prevention 
added  that  smoking  is  on  the  rise. 

Dr.  Rosemond  reported  that  at  the 
Third  World  Conference  on  Smoking 
and  Health  members  urged  the  end 
of  government  tobacco  subsidies  and 
a  coordinated  world-wide  anti¬ 
smoking  ad  campaign  financed  by 
the  U.S.  with  a  1  cent  per  pack 
cigarette  tax. 

He  added  he  found  it  horrifying 
that  manufacturers  put  more  money 
into  cigarette  advertising  then  ACS 
was  able  to  raise  for  its  total  budget. 
The  Cancer  Society  raised  more 
than  $106  million  for  research  and 
health  efforts  this  year.  He  said 
cigarette  advertising  may  again  be 
approaching  the  $200  million  mark. 

The  earnings  for  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  and  first  nine  months  were  re¬ 
ported  incorrectly  for  Knight- 
Ridder  in  the  November  1  E&P, 
page  17.  The  correct  figures  are,  as 
follows: 


quarter 
Net  income 
Nine  mos 
Net  income 


1975 

$143,709,000 


1974 

136,292.000 
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Maryland  begins  anti-trust 
probes  of  4  newspapers 


Two  anti-trust  investijjations — 
one  of  the  three  Baltimore  news¬ 
papers  and  the  other  of  the 
\VaHhi)igton  Post — have  been 
launched  by  the  attorney  general  of 
the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  Baltimore  newspapers  are  the 
Morning  and  fJ re n i n g  Sioi  and  the 
Xeu's-Anierican.  The  Sunpapers  are 
owned  by  A.  S.  Abell  Co.  while  the 
News- American  is  published  by  the 
Hearst  Corp. 

Reportedly  the  Baltimore  news¬ 
papers  are  under  investigation  on 
suspicion  of  “conscious  paral¬ 
lelism,"  a  type  of  price-fixing,  with 
the  suspicion  growing  out  of  deci¬ 
sions  made  hy  the  newspapers  in 
August  to  raise  their  newsstand 
prices  from  10  to  15  cents. 

Henry  R.  Lord,  deputy  attorney 
general  of  Maryland,  said  last  week 
(Nov.  1)  that  the  Washington  Post  is 
being  investigated  because  of  a  re¬ 
cent  decision  to  change  its  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  Until  now,  dealers  have 
bought  newspapers  directly  from 
the  Post  and  then  sold  them  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  Under  a  projected  system, 
the  Post  will  contract  directly  with 
the  home  subscriber  and  the  dealer 
will  then  contract  with  the  Post  to 
deliver  and  collect  for  the  newspap¬ 
ers. 

Lord  said  the  other  reason  was 
because  “we  received  complaint  al¬ 
leging  that  the  Post  was  engaged  in 
conduct  which  would  tend  to  elimi¬ 
nate  competition  from  the 
(Washington)  Star.” 

Post  circulation  director  Jack  Pat¬ 
terson  said  that,  under  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  dealers  will  no  longer  lose 
money  if  they  are  unable  to  collect. 
He  also  said  the  new  system  will 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  charging  whatever 
they  want  for  the  Post,  which  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  old  system.  Patter¬ 
son  added  that  the  new  system  will 
enable  the  Post  to  know  who  its  sub¬ 
scribers  are,  which  is  important  to 
advertisers. 

Anti-trust  laws  prohibit  news¬ 
papers  from  selling  their  product  to 
their  dealers  and  thereafter  control- 
ling  the  dealers’  re-sale  price. 
Lawyers  for  the  Post  said  the 
newspaper’s  new  system,  in  their 
opinion,  is  not  in  violation  of  the  law 
because  no  re-sale  is  involved. 

Donald  H.  Patterson,  general 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpap¬ 
ers,  denied  that  his  company  had  in 
any  way  consulted  with  the  News- 


American  before  raising  its  news- 
■stand  prices  more  than  two  months 
ago. 

The  Post  received  a  state  civil  in¬ 
vestigative  demand,  similar  to  a 
subpoena,  10  days  ago  foi‘  what  Post 
lawyers  estimated  could  be 
thousands  of  corporate  documents 
dating  from  19(51. 

The  documents  sought  by  Burch’s 
office  involve  a  variety  of  things,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Post’s  relations  with  its 
805  independent  dealers,  182  of 
whom  sell  papers  in  Maryland,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Po.st  circulation  director 
Jack  Patterson. 

.\nti-trust  law  prohibits  news¬ 
papers  from  selling  papers  to  their 
dealers  and  thereafter  controlling 
the  dealers’s  re-sale  price.  Lawyers 
for  the  Post  said  the  paper’s  new 
system,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  law  because  no  re¬ 
sale  is  involved. 

Ad  by  automakers 
in  dailies  studied 

The  Justice  Department,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Indnstrg  Week  magazine,  has 
begun  an  inquiry  about  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Manufacturers  Association 
of  United  States  Inc.  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

The  ad,  which  ran  in  nearly  1,800 
daily  newspapers  in  September 
(E&P,  August  30),  was  a  joint  effort 
undertaken  by  the  four  major 
domestic  auto  companies  to  pub¬ 
licize  and  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments  being  considered 
in  Congress,  and  their  effects  on  the 
industry,  its  products,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  ad  offered  readers  two 
choices.  One,  was  the  five-year 
emissions  standards  freeze  the  in¬ 
dustry  seeks.  The  second  choice  in¬ 
volved  passage  of  stricter  stan¬ 
dards,  but  listed  industry  conten¬ 
tions  that  “to  our  knowledge  no 
auto  manufacturer  yet  knows  how 
to  meet  the  1978  standards  on  a 
mass  production  basis.” 

It  is  this  statement.  Industry 
Week  reported,  that  the  Justice  is 
studying. 

Justice  points  to  a  1969  agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  the  auto  companies 
which  outlawed  any  industry  pacts 
for  restricting  publicity  on  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  emis¬ 


sions  control  devices.  Now  the  Jus¬ 
tice  wants  to  know  why  the  auto 
companies  have  not  told  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  future  emissions  de¬ 
vices  are  not  mass-producible,  IW 
said. 

William  D.  Eberle,  MVM.\  presi¬ 
dent,  says  that  the  car  firms  and  the 
MVMA  will  supply  the  government 
with  any  information  it  needs. 

Eberle  said  the  automakers  have 
no  plans  to  run  the  ad  again  or  one 
like  it  in  the  future. 

One  congressman  reportedly  re¬ 
ceived  600  letters  in  response  to  the 
ad.  MVMA  is  still  trying  to  pinpoint 
how  much  response  the  ad  drew. 


Ombudsman 

(Continued  from  gage  !)) 


persons  involved  in  particular 
stories. 

There  are  some  charges  of  advo¬ 
cacy  reporting  or  writing  being 
made  by  readers,  but  these  are 
lodged  mostly  against  columnists. 
Even  these  letters  are  scattered 
and  no  certain  individuals  are 
selected  regularly  by  the  reading 
public. 

Many  complex  situations  arise  in 
which  the  papers  are  satisfied  that 
public  figures  have  made  wrongful 
statements.  The  editors  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  their  publications  ought  to 
“take  the  rap"  for  such  inaccuracies 
and  they  are  not  printed,  although 
that  particular  person  gets  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  about  the  matter. 

Not  all  readers  remain  resentful. 
When  corrections  or  clarifications 
are  printed  or  explained  many 
readers  are  quick  to  thank  the 
caller. 

Another  spinoff  of  the  bureaus’ 
activities  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
play  prominently  the  acquittal  of 
persons  charged  with  felonies,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cases  where  their  arrest 
and  trial  has  drawn  heavy  atten¬ 
tion. 

Towers  and  Schultz  agreed  that 
the  whole  concept  of  the  bureau  has 
“made  us  more  conscious  of  errors 
getting  into  print  and  for  that 
reason  there  probably  are  a  lot 
fewer  factual  inaccuracies  appear¬ 
ing.  There’s  no  way  to  prove  this — 
we  just  think  it’s  true.” 

This  is  such  a  truism,  it  turns  out, 
that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  reporter 
to  catch  an  error  in  his  own  story 
and  turn  it  in  to  Towers  or  Schultz. 
Besides,  readers  like  to  see  papers’ 
mistakes  admitted.  It  gives  them  a 
better  impression  that  the  publica¬ 
tions  are  trying  to  be  fair.  That’s 
why  many  letters  of  thanks  are  re¬ 
ceived  for  setting  matters  straight. 
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Guild  votes 
to  support 
Post  strike 

Washinp:ton-Baltimore  News¬ 
paper  Guild  members  have  voted 
S85-595  to  support  the  strike  of  three 
unions  at  the  Wnnhingtoyi  Pont  but 
Post  pfuildsmen  who  have  been  cros- 
sinjr  picket  lines  ever  since  the  Oc¬ 
tober  1  strike  of  the  pressmen  plan  to 
continue  to  do  so. 

In  a  statement,  Guild  leaders  said 
Post  reporters,  photographers  and 
clerical  workers  who  continue  to 
work  “do  so  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Washington-Baltimore  local.” 

The  union  said  the  referendum 
vote  means  that  any  two  members  of 
the  Guild  can  file  a  complaint 
against  any  or  all  members  still 
working  at  the  newspaper  as  long  as 
it  is  being  struck  by  other  unions. 
Such  complaints  would  be  heard  by  a 
trial  board,  a  standing  committee  of 
five  Guild  members  that  has  author¬ 
ity  under  union  constitutional  rules 
to  levy  penalties  against  members, 
including  fines. 

To  continue  working 

Don  Baker,  a  Post  reporter  and  a 
spokesman  for  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
Guild  members  who  have  voted  not 
to  honor  the  picket  lines,  insisted, 
however,  the  referendum  results 
will  “in  no  way  affect  the  decision  of 
most  members  of  our  unit  to  con¬ 
tinue  working.” 

He  termed  the  referendum  vote 
predictable  and  said  most  of  the 
votes  supporting  the  union  leader¬ 
ship  were  cast  by  Guild  members  of 
two  opposition  newspapers,  the 
Washingtoti  Star  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Baker’s  group  has  maintained 
that  whether  Guild  members  con¬ 
tinue  working  at  the  Post  is  an  issue 
only  they  should  decide. 

A  breakdown  of  the  referendum 
vote  indicated  most  Guild  members 
at  the  Star  and  the  Sun  voted  in 
favor  of  the  union  leadership  direc¬ 
tive  while  most  at  the  Post  and  a 
smaller  unit  at  the  Bureau  of  Na¬ 
tional  .\ffairs  voted  against  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  local’s  officers.  Baker  also 
charged  that  about  100  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Post  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  referendum  be¬ 
cause  of  what  he  termed  ir¬ 
regularities. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  strike  entered 
its  second  month,  negotiators  for  the 
pressmen’s  union  and  the  Post  were 
reassessing  their  positions  in  the 
light  of  a  new  contract  offered  by 
Post  negotiators  at  a  bargaining 


session  last  Friday  (Oct.  31).  Ken¬ 
neth  Moffett,  one  federal  mediator 
in  the  dispute,  said  he  w'as  planning 
to  call  another  negotiating  session 
later  this  week. 

“We’re  about  where  we  ought  to 
be,”  Moffett  said.  “I  don’t  feel  pes¬ 
simistic  about  the  situation.” 

More  vandalism 

Several  incidents  of  violence,  har- 
rassment  and  vandalism  had  occur¬ 
red  this  week,  it  was  disclo.sed  by 
officials  of  the  Post,  who  said  the 
incidents  appeared  to  be  connected 
with  the  strike. 

Reporter  .Jules  Witcover  said  he 
was  beaten  in  a  parking  garage  near 
the  Post  building,  although  it  could 
not  be  definitely  connected  with  the 
strike. 

Witcover,  who  covers  national 
politics,  said  a  young  man  ordered 
him  out  of  his  car.  As  he  stepped  out 
of  his  car,  Witcover  said,  he  was 
punched  in  the  right  eye.  His  assail¬ 
ant,  who  fled,  made  no  attempt  to 
rob  Witcover.  Witcover  was  given  six 
stiches  in  his  left  eyebrow.  He  also 
suffered  a  black  right  eye,  cut  left 
ear  and  several  chipped  teeth. 

William  A.  Spartin,  vice  president 
of  the  Post  for  administration,  said 
this  and  other  recent  incidents  could 
be  explained  as  the  w'ork  of  frus¬ 
trated  individuals. 

Spartin  said  a  truck  belonging  to  a 
Post  delivery  dealer  was  sabotaged 
in  Prince  George’s  County.  Bolts 
holding  the  truck’s  transmission  in 
place  were  loosened,  which  caused 
the  transmission  to  jam. 

Three  or  four  Post  employees  had 
trouble  leaving  a  parking  lot  next  to 
the  newspaper,  Spartin  said,  be¬ 
cause  pickets  stood  in  front  of  their 
cars  and  refused  to  let  them  pass  for 
a  minute  or  two. 

D.C.  police  reported  incidents  of 
egg-throwing  at  news  dealers  driv¬ 
ing  trucks  out  of  the  Post’s  plant  on 
Sunday  night.  The  tires  on  the  car  of 
a  policeman  on  duty  at  the  Post  were 
slashed,  police  said. 


Magazine  ad  revenue 
down  3%  in  75 

Magazine  advertising  revenues 
declined  3%  in  the  first  9  months  of 
1975,  according  to  the  Publishers 
Information  Bureau.  Reporting  on 
figures  from  current  PIB  members, 
PIB  said  revenues  for  the  period  to¬ 
taled  $927,829,981,  a  decrease  of 
$24,778,620  from  the  first  9  months 
of  1974.  Pages  totaled  56,659,  dowm 
5,574,  or  9%,  from  last  year. 


Press  attacks 
in  Brazil  alarm 
lAPA  officials 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  condemned  a  new  wave  of  rep¬ 
ression  in  Brazil. 

Raymond  E.  Dix,  newly-elected 
president  of  the  lAPA  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Record,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
expressed  the  organization’s  alarm 
and  concern  following  an  emergency 
meeting  at  lAPA  headquarters  in 
Miami. 

Just  back  from  the  lAPA’s  annual 
meeting  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  Dix 
called  an  emergency  meeting  of  key 
lAPA  executives.  Dix  said  in  his 
statement: 

“Since  termination  of  the  annual 
meeting  in  Sao  Paulo,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  has  launched  a  wave 
of  repression  that  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  freedom  loving  people 
everywhere. 

“The  lAPA  is  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  death  in  an  Army 
prison  of  Vladimir  Herzog,  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  the  imprisonment  of  at 
least  eleven  other  newspapermen. 

“The  I APA  will  keep  this  alarming 
situation  under  constant  scrutiny  in 
the  days  ahead  and  will  strengthen 
its  efforts  to  arouse  continental  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  against  this  unwarranted 
and  counter-productive  attack  on 
man’s  basic  right  to  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  people’s  right  to  be 
informed.” 

Meeting  with  Dix  in  Miami  were: 
German  E.  Ornes,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
and  Information  and  publisher  oiFJl 
Caribe,  Santo  Domingo;  George 
Beebe,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  associate  publisher 
of  the  .Miauti  Herald;  and  Horacio 
Aguirre,  lAPA  secretary  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Diario  Lan  American, 
Miami. 


Firm  sues  for  libel 

Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  Rockville, 
Md.,  has  sued  Capitol  Hill  News 
Service  and  its  parent  company,  the 
Wanhiugtou  (D.C.)  Star,  for  a  report 
by  bureau  chief  Peter  Gruenstein 
that  alleged  Martin  Marietta  held  a 
stag  party  in  1968,  for  which  prosti¬ 
tutes  were  hired.  In  denying  the 
story,  the  company  said  the  party  in 
question  was  held  after  Martin 
Marietta  terminated  a  lease  at  the 
Wye  Island,  Md.  hunting  lodge.  The 
company  seeks  $15  million  in  dam¬ 
ages. 
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Editor  calls  for  more 
decisive  news  display 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

How  can  newspapers  compete 
with  the  mass  bombardment  of  vis¬ 
ual,  written  and  aural  material  di¬ 
rected  at  I'eaders  all  day  and  half 
the  nip:ht? 

Maxwell  McCrohon,  manap:inp: 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  told  a 
record-breaking:  audience  of  photo¬ 
journalists  in  Washinprton  this  week 
that  newspapers  should  give  read¬ 
ers  the  background  they  don’t  get 
on  television  or  radio  and  that 
newspapers  should  cope  with  the 
reader’s  sense  of  impatience  by  con¬ 
veying  information  rapidly  and 
graphically. 

Speaking  before  730  news,  televi¬ 
sion,  military,  and  student  photo¬ 
journalists  for  the  first  stop  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
coast-to-coast  Flying  Short  Course, 
November  3-7,  the  Chicago  editor 
declared  that  newspapers  now  have 
to  cope  with  impatience  on  the  part 
of  a  “relatively  sophisticated  audi¬ 
ence”  that  gets  much  of  its  informa¬ 
tion  in  brief,  high  impact  fashion. 

David  Hume  Kennerly,  the  White 
House  photographer,  taking  time 
off  from  his  official  duties,  joined 
the  faculty  in  Washington’s  Shera¬ 
ton  Park  Hotel  meeting  and  then 
went  to  cover  President  Ford’s 
evening  press  conference  before  fly¬ 
ing  on  to  join  the  faculty  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  seminar  stop  in  Des  Moines. 

McCrohon,  one  of  the  first  manag¬ 
ing  editors  to  join  the  faculty  of  the 
NPPA  professional  education  proj¬ 
ect  now  in  its  18  year  history,  dis¬ 
cussed  revitalization  of  pictures  and 
make-up,  and  called  for  more  “de¬ 
cisive”  display  of  news  stories. 

He  said  a  newspaper  should  or¬ 
ganize  a  strong  layout  group  to  set 
general  style,  explaining  his  prefer¬ 
ence  is  to  present  stories  in  com¬ 
plete  units — with  headline,  picture, 
main  story  as  one  block  either  hori¬ 
zontal  vertical. 

“I  like  well  laid  out  surprises  in 
the  paper — a  strip  of  photographs, 
good  ones,  possibly  running  across 
the  top  of  two  pages. 

McCrohon  opted  for  a  general  rule 
that  there  be  “short,  bright,  in¬ 
teresting,  or  funny  stories” 
throughout  newspapers.  Good  de¬ 
sign,  he  declared,  should  leave  room 
for  some  humor  and  for  some  “gen¬ 
tle  irrelevance.” 

The  Australian-born  editor  who 
got  his  early  experience  as  a  report¬ 
er  with  the  Sydney  Mombig  Herald 


won  over  the  photojournalism  audi¬ 
ence  when  he  launched  an  informal 
discussion  of  his  10  principles  of 
good  newspaper  design  with  a  No.  1 
rule  that  pictures  should  be  used  in 
interesting  ways. 

“Vary  their  shapes  as  you  lead  the 
reader  through  the  paper.  Where 
possible  let  the  picture  determine 
its  shape.  Mix  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal  shapes  . . .  use  pictures  in  groups 
or  in  strips  to  convey  action  .  . .  Pic¬ 
tures  also  can  convey  information 
faster  than  words — use  them  to  do 
that.  Pictures  also  can  create  a 
mood  for  a  newspaper  .  .  .” 

“Because  we  must  learn  to  group 
stories  inside  the  paper,  to  discern 
which  stories  lend  themselves  to 
graphic  display,  photographers  and 
reporters  have  to  be  well  briefed  be¬ 
fore  they  do  stories  .  .  .  have  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  with  city  editors  and 
graphics  editors  so  that  a  story  can 
be  smoothly  sorted  out  almost  be¬ 
fore  it  is  written. 

“This  also  means  that  news 
editors  have  to  train  themselves  to 
appreciate  graphic  possibilities  in  a 
story  and  display  it  well.” 

Keynoter  of  the  Flying  Short 
Course  stops  of  one  day  regional 
seminars  in  Washington,  Des 
Moines,  Dallas  and  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  was  Rich  Clarkson,  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital-Journal  director  of 
photography  and  president  of 
NPPA.  In  analyzing  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  piece  of  the  journalistic 
pie,  he  said  people  are  getting  “more 
and  more  of  their  daily  information 
input  visually — with  pictures, 
sometimes  with  sound,  sometimes 
with  captions,  but  more  and  more 
with  pictures.” 

Clarkson  said  there  are  so  many 
words  floating  around  that  many 
Americans  are  reaching  for  easier 
and  faster,  and  more  entertaining 
ways,  to  be  informed. 

Clarkson  said,  as  did  McCrohon, 
that  newspapers  are  dealing  more 
and  more  with  a  new  generation  of 
“the  television-raised,”  who  can’t 
remember  in  their  early  lives  a  time 
when  there  wasn’t  a  television  set 
peering  back  at  them.  Entertain¬ 
ment  and  information  seem  to  often 
become  synonymous — and  the  ever 
present  thread  is  visuals  .  .  . 

“People  who  get  their  information 
fast,  clearly,  cleverly — and 
visually — on  20  years  of  the  televi¬ 
sion  screen  perhaps  become  so  ac¬ 
climated  as  to  now  require  the  same 
in  print.” 


Richard  P.  Dennis 

Land  sale  probe 
reporter  named  editor 

Richard  P.  Dennis,  44,  has  been 
promoted  to  business  editor  of  the 
F ort  Meyers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 

Dennis,  business  writer  for  one 
year,  gained  national  recognition 
for  his  stories  on  an  alleged  interna¬ 
tional  mortgage  fraud  scheme. 

Last  fall,  Dennis  walked  into  the 
News-Press  editors’  office  and  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  “a  financial  con¬ 
sultant  who  has  run  out  of  finan¬ 
ciers  to  consult.” 

Prior  to  that,  Dennis  was  a  banker 
for  13  years,  and  did  freelance  con¬ 
sulting,  and  writing  on  business,  fi¬ 
nance,  banking,  aviation. 

The  break  on  the  mortgage  fraud 
stories  came  when  Phil  Profita,  a 
News-Press  pressman,  inquired 
about  a  $23,000  investment  he  had 
in  a  Miami-based  land  management 
cornpany.  He  told  Dennis  that  the 
interest  checks  he  had  been  receiv¬ 
ing  had  stopped.  Dennis  pursued 
the  story,  which  resulted  in  state 
and  federal  investigation  into  the 
suspected  ad  and  sale  schemes. 


The  trend  in  recent  months, 
Clarkson  declared,  is  towards  pic¬ 
tures  that  communicate  faster  and 
more  directly — that  can  be  read 
quickly  and  clearly  and  are  less  sub¬ 
tle  and  more  literal. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  program  (speakers  do¬ 
nate  their  time)  were  paid  with  reg¬ 
istration  fees.  Previously,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  co-sponsored 
the  program  by  transporting  the  fa¬ 
culty  from  city  to  city  and  in  return 
military  photographers  attended 
without  registration  fee.  At  the 
Washington  stop  about  30%  of  the 
attendance  was  military  and  stu¬ 
dent. 
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Press  urged  to  educate 
public  on  economics 


By  David  M.  Grebler 

Only  the  print  media  can  handle 
the  responsibility  of  educatinjr  an 
ignorant  public  in  the  workinfjs  of 
the  American  economic  system,  free 
market  operations,  and  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  fjlohal  society. 

This  was  the  message  delivered 
by  10  speakers,  representatives  of 
economic  journalism,  academia,  ajr- 
liculture  and  jjovernment,  to  26 
journalists  from  newspapers  in  10 
states  particijiatinfr  in  the  Mid- 
America  Press  Institute’s  October 
17-10  St.  Louis  seminar  on  reportinjr 
the  local  economy,  includiii};  a{>:- 
l  iculture  business. 

C.  R.  .Johnston,  president  of  the 
Missouri  PTirm  ISureau,  put  it 
bluntly. 

“Peoi)le  in  this  country  are  ifjnor- 
ant  of  basic  economics,"  he  said. 
“We  don’t  teach  any  economics  be¬ 
fore  collejre,  and  the  resistance  to 
chantrinti'  this  is  unbelievable.” 

This  itiiioi’ance,  Johnston  said,  is 
responsible  for  public  toleration  of 
bad  economics  by  leaders. 

"If  the  statements  of  our  leaders 
don’t  make  economic  sense,”  he 
said,  “it  is  time  they  were  called  on 
it.” 

Johnston  charjred  the  press  with 
that  responsibility. 

Farm  news  reporting  hit 

Echoin>r  the  challenjje  to  jour¬ 
nalists  to  educate  the  public  was 
Di'.  Walter  J.  Wills,  professor  of  aj?- 
ricultural  industries  at  Southern  Il¬ 
linois  University  at  Carbondale. 

“We  will  not  f>t?t  in  depth  coverafre 
of  afri'iculture  unless  newspapers 
provide  it,”  he  said. 

If  we  had  a  story  which  sufjfrested 
that  the  larjrest  industry  in  the  area 
had  a  serious  labor  problem,  a 
production-crippling  enerj^y  crisis, 
or  would  suffer  a  25^^  loss  in  earn- 
in^js  for  the  year  due  to  government 
actions,  it  would  probably  be  front 
pajre  news.  Wills  suggested. 

“It  happens  every  week  to  your 
atrricultural  industry,  affects  costs 
of  essential  interest  to  all  your 
readers,  and  in  many  cases  does  not 
even  appear  in  the  paper,”  Wills  said. 

“There  is  a  need  for  more  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  news,”  Wills 
charfrcd.  “But  to  effectively  do  this 
the  writer  must  in  fact  be  a  student 
of  afrriculture  and  the  emerjrinp:  is¬ 
sues.” 

This  need  was  emphasized  by 
Roderick  Turnbull,  director  of  pub¬ 


lic  affairs  for  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade  and  for  more  than  40  years 
a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

“1  don’t  think  most  people  realize 
the  ^reat  interest  in  food  there  is  in 
the  world,”  he  said.  “The  worldwide 
intere.st  is  fjreater  than  ever  before 
and  demands  more  coverage.” 

“Commodity  markets  are  too  im¬ 
portant  now  to  be  covered  in¬ 
adequately,  or  worse,  inaccurately. 
You  must  understand  how  our  mar¬ 
ket  system  works.” 

There  has  never  been  as  much  in¬ 
formation  on  agriculture  available 
as  there  is  now,  Turnbull  said.  The 
agri-business  writer  must  get  re¬ 
ports,  read  and  study  them. 

Readership  high 

While  the  “farm  page”  no  longer 
serves  as  a  ‘how  to’  column  for  farm¬ 
ers  as  it  did  prior  to  World  War  II, 
farm  news  readership  is  now  larger 
than  ever,  according  to  Stanley 
Lantz,  farm  editor  of  the 
Blooniinyton  (Ill.)  Pantagraph.  The 
growth  in  readership  comes  from 
consumers. 

“The  consumer  need  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  farming  is  greater  than  ever 
before,”  Lantz  said.  “Agriculture  is 
the  nation’s  biggest  industry  in 
aggregate  investment,  employment 
and  sales.” 

Elaborating  on  the  need  for  public 
education  about  agriculture.  Rep. 
Paul  F'indley  (R.-Ill.),  whose  20th  Il¬ 
linois  District  includes  some  of  the 
nation’s  most  productive  farms,  re¬ 
viewed  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Land 
Grant  University  System. 

“For  more  than  a  century  the 
.American  people  have  taken  seri¬ 
ously  the  education  of  their  farm¬ 
ers.  They  still  make  a  big  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  education  every  year, 
and  the  investment  pays  off.” 

“This  story  needs  to  be  known  and 
understood  worldwide.  It  is  the  key 
to  the  world  food  supply  puzzle.  Un¬ 
fortunately,”  he  said,  “it  is  little 
known  even  in  this  country.” 

Passed  by  the  House  and  pending 
in  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  current 
foreign  aid  bill,  is  Findley’s  F'amine 
Prevention  Program,  which  would 
provide  funds  and  authority  on  a 
long-term  basis  to  U.S.  Land-Grant 
universities  to  enable  them  to  help 
establish  similar  institutions  in  the 
hungry  nations  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  challenge 
to  the  press  was  given  by  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Stalon,  associate  profes¬ 


sor  of  economics  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale. 

Stalon  charged: 

“The  only  American  institution 
which  has  the  potential  to  elevate 
public  understanding  of  urban 
economics  sufficiently  to  mobilize 
the  needed  new  pressure  groups  is 
the  free  press,  especially  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

“If  the  press  fails  in  this  task,  I 
think  we  must  expect  the  American 
people  to  attempt  some  tradition 
shattering,  and  perhaps  liberty 
threatening,  experiments.” 

The  role  of  the  press,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  is  to  serve  its  readers,  and  in 
so  doing  to  help  the  dispersed  in¬ 
terests  in  society  to  gain  increased 
influence. 

“I  am  not  arguing  that  the  press 
has  a  special  responsibility  to  speak 
for  or  to  provide  leadership  for  these 
dispersed  interests,”  Stalon 
cautioned.  “I  have  no  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  press’  ability  to  detect 
and  express  these  dispersed  in¬ 
terests  than  I  do  in  producer  groups 
expressing  consumer  intere.sts.” 

“My  view  of  the  press  is  not  that  it 
should  offer  leadership  to  particular 
interests,  but  that  it  should  offer 
leadership  in  understanding  of  is¬ 
sues.” 

‘Clarify  and  educate’ 

“I  do  not  want  the  press  present¬ 
ing  itself  as  the  “true  voice”  of  any 
interest  other  than  “truth”  and 
“understanding”.  I  am  not  seeking 
a  press  with  a  mission  to  lead,  but  a 
press  with  a  mission  to  clarify  and 
educate.  The  press  is  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  influence  on  public  education 
than  universities  will  ever  be.” 

Ted  Schafers,  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  St.  Loais  Demo¬ 
crat,  stressed  this  need  for  objective 
clarity  in  business  writing. 

“What  I  desire  in  a  reporter  for 
my  staff,”  he  said,  “is  someone  who 
has  had  three  to  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  general  news  reporter. 
What  you  need  most  to  be  a  good 
business  writer  is  to  be  a  basically 
good  reporter.  You  need  to  be  well- 
grounded  in  the  skills  and  objectiv¬ 
ity  you  learn  in  doing  general  as¬ 
signment  work.” 

Above  all,  Schafers  said,  the  addi¬ 
tional  complexities  of  business  re¬ 
porting  require  a  constant  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  special  need  to  be  fair — 
to  businesses  whose  activities  are 
covered,  and  to  the  reader’s  need  to 
have  information  he  can  under¬ 
stand. 

Tom  Miller,  reporter  for  the  Hun¬ 
tington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch 
ami  Ad  re  tii.se  r,  reiterated  the  value 
of  general  assignment  reporters 
working  business  .stories. 
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Perception  of  achievement 
needed  in  business  reports 


Year"  issue  of  Time  focusing^  on 
King:  Faisal  and  the  oil  crisis. 

FINANCIAL-BUSINESS 
NEWSPAPERS  and 
MAGAZINES 


“Today,  we  are  drow'ning:  in  criti¬ 
cism,  informed  and  otherwise.  What 
w'e  need  now  is  a  perception  of 
achievement  as  well,”  Louis  Banks, 
visiting:  professor  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  former  edito¬ 
rial  director  of  Time  Inc.,  said  (Oc¬ 
tober  28). 

Banks  was  the  luncheon  speaker 
at  a  seminar  “A  Bicentennial 
Examination  of  the  Free  Market 
System"  sponsored  by  John  Han¬ 
cock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
cooperation  with  an  advisory  board 
of  deans  from  six  Boston-area  uni¬ 
versities.  It  w'as  held  in  conjunction 
with  John  Hancock’s  eigrhth  annual 
Awards  for  Excellence  prog:ram 
which  recog:nizes  financial  news  re¬ 
porting:  judg:ed  to  have  contributed 
sig:nificantly  to  consumer  under¬ 
standing:  of  business  and  finance. 

He  said  that  his  topic,  “media  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  economic  literacy” 
mig:ht  have  a  sub-theme,  “business 
and  journalism,  do  they  deserve 
each  other?” 

After  citing;  g:ood  and  bad  points  of 
the  relationship.  Banks  said  that 
“something:  serious  and  menacing: 
has  been  added  to  the  equation”  re¬ 
cently  in  the  disclosures  about  cor¬ 
porate  custom  and  practice  from  “il- 
legcal  political  payoffs  to  suborna¬ 
tion  of  foreig:n  g:overnments  .  .  .” 

He  said  nothing:  has  been  done  “to 
challeng:e  the  leng:thening:  public 
record,  let  alone  to  formulate  a  code 
of  professionalism  or  ethics  to  g:uide 
future  practice.” 

Banks  said  that  one  view  is  that 
there  has  been  a  “kind  of  informal 
retribution”  ag:ainst  businessmen 
who  have  done  wrong:  and  are  noted 
in  the  press,  because  they  become 
“corporate  zombies,  all  but  shunned 
by  their  business  friends  and  wan¬ 
dering:  in  some  bewilderment  be¬ 
yond  the  pale. 

“If  so,  perhaps  this  is  all  the  ret¬ 
ribution  we  need.  But  I  attribute  it 
more  to  the  implied  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  of  critical  journalism — g:ood, 
bad  and  indifferent,”  he  continued, 
“than  to  anything:  the  business 
community  has  yet  said  or  done.” 

He  said  the  public  deserves  better 
of  both  business  and  journalism 
which  means  we  deserve  better  of 
ounselves,  because  we  are  a  “busi¬ 
ness  society  .  .  .  civilization”. 

On  the  g:ood  side,  he  said,  there 
has  been  consistent  improvement  in 
journalism  on  economic  policy  and 
public  affairs.  Economics  is  being: 
made  both  personal  and  exciting:, 
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hence,  relevant.  This  has  happened 
because  editors  and  reporters  have 
studied,  and  some  g:ood  economists 
have  moved  into  journalism.  The 
corporation  story  is  being:  better 
told. 

On  the  bad  side.  Banks  said,  is 
mainly  the  g:eneral  assig:nment  re¬ 
porting:  of  business — not  the  hard 
dig:g:ing:,  careful  investig:ative  re¬ 
porting:,  but  the  quick  front  pag:e 
stories  and  television  reports  out  of 
“authoritative  ig:norance,  most  of 
which  conveys  a  cheapshot  hostility 
to  business  and  businessmen.”  This 
g:ives  the  nation  a  “persistently  dis¬ 
torted  imag:e  of  its  most  productive 
and  pervasive  activity,  business.” 

In  business  reporting:,  some 
newsmen  are  like  “kids  with  loaded 
pistols”  looking:  for  a  story  that  will 
g:et  them  promoted  to  another  news 
beat,  he  said. 

The  8th  annual  awards  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  business  and  financial 
journalism  were  presented  to  the 
following:  individuals: 

SYNDICATED  and  NEWS 
SERVICE  WRITERS 

Louise  Cook,  Associated  Press, 
“The  Big:  Beef’  a  four-part  series 
on  rising:  meat  prices.  July  1974. 

NATIONAL  MAGAZINES 

Marshall  Loeb,  senior  editor, 
TIME  Mag:azine,  1974  “Man  of  the 


Gordon  L.  Williams,  senior  editor, 
Bi(si}ies,s  Week,  “The  Debt 
Economy”  a  special  issue  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  pointing:  up  the  position 
of  corporate  and  consumer  borrow¬ 
ers  in  the  crossfire  between  infla¬ 
tion  and  recession.  October  12,  1974. 

NEWSPAPERS  with 
CIRCULATION  ABOVE 
300,000 

Donald  L.  Barlett  &  James  B. 
Steele,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  A 
seven-part  series  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  probing:  the  failure  of 
the  IRS  Ag:ency  to  collect  billions  of 
dollars  in  taxes  from  the  well-to-do. 
100,000  to  300,000 

Dick  Young:blood,  Mi)ineapolis 
Tribune.  A  five-part  series  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  on  how  infla¬ 
tion  came  about  in  the  United 
States  and  what  can  be  expected  in 
the  future. 

UNDER  100,000 

Tom  D.  Miller,  H untington  (W. 
Va.)  Herald-Advetiiser.  “Who  Owns 
West  Virg:inia”  an  ei{?ht-part  series 
in  the  Huntingd;on,  Herald  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

SPECIAL  CITATIONS 

John  Cunniff,  Associated  Press. 

James  G.  Grant,  Time  Magrazine. 

Robert  S.  Boyd,  Detroit  Free 
Press. 


THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  program  sponsored  by  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  honored  journalists  for  business  and  financial  reporting.  From  left  are 
Gerhard  D.  Bleicken,  John  Hancock  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer,  James  B.  Steele  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dick  Youngblood  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Marshall  Loeb  of  Time, 
Louise  Cook  of  the  Associated  Press,  Tom  D.  Miller  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Advertiser, 
Gordon  L.  Williams  of  Business  Week,  W.  Edward  Boughton,  John  Hancock  senior  vice  president 
of  public  relations,  and  Edwin  Matz,  president.  Donald  L.  Barlett  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Canada  postal 
strike  stops 
mail  editions 

Canadian  newspapers’  mail  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  shut  off  by  a 
country-wide  strike  of  22,000  postal 
workers. 

News  syndicates  that  normally 
mail  features,  columns  and  comics 
have  been  forced  to  institute 
emergency  procedures  for  petting 
material  to  clients. 

The  morning:  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail,  which  publishes  the  Globe  & 
Mail  Report  on  Business  6  morningrs 
has  mailed  32,000  editions  by  air 
throughout  Canada  and  also  in¬ 
serted  it  in  the  regular  editions  of 
the  newspaper.  This  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  duration  because 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  Re¬ 
port  on  Business  to  businessmen  in 
other  cities.  The  regular  Globe  & 
Mail  normally  mails  6,000  papers  to 
outlying  points. 

The  Toronto  Star  stopped  publish¬ 
ing  its  mail  edition,  although  com¬ 
mercial  buses  are  taking  some  Star 
editions  to  distant  cities.  The  Star  is 
considering  trucking  papers  for 
mailing  to  Buffalo,  N.Y.  From  there 
they  would  go  to  border  points  in 
the  United  States  w’here  they  could 
again  be  picked  up  by  trucks  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Canadian  cities. 

James  F.  Chen  ier,  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Star  Syndicate,  said  the 
syndicate’s  output  is  being  dis¬ 
patched  by  air  express  for  pickup  at 
airports.  Star  circulation  trucks, 
buses  and  railroads.  Contributors  to 
the  syndicate  are  doing  likewise. 

No  loss  of  service 

Through  the  syndicate’s  emer¬ 
gency  system,  which  has  been  in 
use  before  during  postal  slowdowns 
and  a  strike — the  past  10  years 
have  seen  much  labor  .strife  in  the 
Post  Office — “clients  suffer  no  loss 
of  service,”  Cherrier  said. 

As  for  material  coming  to  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  from  U.S.  syndicates, 
Cherrier  said  these  are  mailed  to 
Buffalo  and  picked  up  by  Star  truc¬ 
kers.  Buffalo  is  100  miles  south  of 
Toronto. 

Some  syndicates  with  Telex 
equipment  can  send  columns  and 
features  via  that  service  and  the 
Star  Syndicate  would  do  likewise  in 
ca.ses  of  necessity. 

Cherrier  observed:  “I’m  not  say¬ 
ing  the  Post  Office  has  no  right  to 
strike,  but  the  workers  and  their 
union  have  no  right  to  tie  up  com¬ 
munications  and  the  economy  of  the 
country.” 


He  sugge.sted  that  if  the  strike  be¬ 
comes  lengthy  (the  strike  of  inside 
postal  workers  began  October  21) 
the  unemployed  could  be  engaged  in 
sorting  the  mail.  Mail  deliverers  are 
not  on  strike,  having  been  fur¬ 
loughed  when  sorters  refused  to 
work. 

Cherrier  said  emergency  delivery 
costs  are  heavy  but  there  is  no  way 
the  .service  is  going  to  be  shut  down. 

CP  might  handle 

He  speculated  that  in  extreme 
cases  the  Canadian  Press  would 
clear  some  syndicate  copy  on  its 
wires.  CP  has  bureaus  in  major 
Canadian  cities  and  a  bureau  in 
New  York  City. 

During  a  postal  strike  several 
years  ago,  Cherrier  related,  an 
editor  ran  a  box  saying  that  since  he 
could  not  get  feature  .stories  by  mail 
none  would  be  run.  “I  admired  his 
courage,”  Cherrier  said,  “and  it 
must  have  made  his  readers  highly 
disgruntled  that  a  strike  against 
the  Canadian  goveinment  could 
shut  off  their  favorite  columns.” 

Cherrier  said  his  syndicate  keei)s 
10-15  days  ahead  on  mo.st  material. 
He  expected  that  margin  might 
drop  during  the  strike,  but  he  saw 
no  problems  with  the  special  handl¬ 
ing  procedures,  including  the  mail¬ 
ing  l)y  U.S.  syndicates  to  Canadian 
papers  via  U.S.  mail  and  pickups  by 
the  Canadian  papers’  trucks  cros¬ 
sing  the  border. 

Cherrier  said  the  syndicate  set  up 
this  system  for  the  Star’s  obtaining 
outside  Canada  syndicate  material 
during  the  last  postal  strike. 

As  for  letters  to  the  editor,  the 
Star  printed  a  box  suggesting  that 
letters  should  be  brought  to  the 
lobby  desk  of  the  paper.  As  an  alter¬ 
native,  correspondents  w’ere  invited 
to  use  the  Star’s  special  telephone 
dictation  service.  The  caller  states 
the  .subject  of  the  letter  and  the  pre¬ 
ferred  time  to  transmit  it — daytime 
or  evening — and  the  transcribing 
operator  calls  the  reader  and  takes 
the  latter  if  it  is  already  written. 

• 

Telephone  union 
selected 

Reporters  and  teletype  operators 
at  the  City  News  Service  and  Radio 
News  West  in  Los  Angeles  voted 
18-to-l  to  select  the  AFL-CIO  Com¬ 
munications  Workers,  which 
primarily  represents  telephone  in¬ 
dustry  workers.  The  key  issue  in  the 
election  was  wages,  which  averages 
about  $175  a  week  for  experienced 
reporters  and  w'hich  start  at  $145  a 
week. 


Editor  testifies 
exciusive  right 
to  wires  lifted 

Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor  of  the 
Mihraakee  Journal,  testified  in 
Madison,  Wis.  that  a  previous 
statewide  exclusivity  enjoyed  by 
the  Journal  in  its  use  of  2  supple¬ 
mental  wire  .services  had  been  re¬ 
duced. 

“We  never  waived  it  for  anybody, 
we  had  it  taken  away  from  us,” 
Leonard  said,  referring  to  decisions 
by  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
services  to  sell  their  pi-oducts  to 
other  Wisconsin  newspapers. 

Leonard  and  Miheankee  Sentinel 
editor  Robert  H.  Wills  testified  Oc¬ 
tober  22  at  a  State  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  hearing  into  whether  the 
exclusivity  features  of  supplemen¬ 
tal  sires  they  use  violate  state  an¬ 
titrust  laws. 


See  related  story  on  page  40 


Wills  said  that  a  supplemental 
service  augments  a  newspaper’s 
coverage.  He  compared  it  to  sending 
a  staff  reporter  to  a  fii'e  and  then 
sending  additional  reporters  to  the 
scene  and  to  the  hospital  as  the  fire 
became  more  serious. 

Without  exclusive  use,  a  supple¬ 
mental  news  service  would  still 
have  some  value,  but  less  value. 
Wills  said. 

Attorneys  for  the  Journal  &  Sen¬ 
tinel  questioned  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  in  the  ca.se  which  he  said 
involves  contracts  between  i)arties 
in  different  states. 

,1.  Martin  Wolman,  publisher  of 
the  Wiscontiin  State  Journal  at 
Madison,  testified  that  although  his 
paper  had  exclusive  rights  to  the 
New  York  Times  wire  service  in  the 
Dane  County  area,  it  did  not  exer¬ 
cise  that  exclusivity.  “We  never 
thought  of  it  that  way,”  Wolman 
said. 

Testimony  brought  out  that  be¬ 
cause  of  demands  by  other  news¬ 
papers  for  the  supplemental  ser¬ 
vices,  the  sellers  eventually  cut  into 
Journal  &  Sentinel  territory — 
reducing  the  cost  of  service  as  a 
result — so  that  their  current  area  of 
exclusivity  is  only  in  an  11-county 
area  around  and  including  Mil¬ 
waukee  County. 

Leonard  informed  the  inquisitory 
hearing  that  he  opposed  waiving 
the  right  to  the  NYT  service  at  the 
reque.st  of  the  Freeman  because  the 
Freeman — approximately  15  miles 
from  Milwaukee — is  in  an  area 
“where  w’e  sell  a  lot  of  papers.” 
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The  2500  System* 
Latest  first  from  Harris* 


The  Harris  2500  is  a  highly  versatile 
electronic  copy  processing  system 
which  can  handle  editorial,  wire- 
service,  classified  and  display. 

It  provides  newspapers  with  the 
means  to  totally  integrate  every 
copy  processing  function  . . .  input, 
storage,  retrieval,  editing,  correct¬ 
ing,  copy  fitting  and  typesetting. 


The  2500  System  is  the  latest  in 
a  long  list  of  newspaper  industry 
firsts.  Other  examples:  Harris  was 
first  with  VOT.  First  with  video 
layout.  First  with  wire  service  net¬ 
work.  And  now  the  Harris  2500  is 
the  first  totally  integrated  copy 
processing  system. 

Based  on  a  modular  building 
block  concept,  the  2500  System 
can  be  designed  for  any  size 


newspaper.  Harris  combines  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  in  a  carefully 
balanced  package  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  system. 

Harris  designs  today's  equip¬ 
ment  with  tomorrow  in  mind. 

For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Composition 
Systems  Division,  2140  Troutman 
Blvd.,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


Copy  Writing 
Correct/Revise 
Edit  Wire  Copy 
Fit  Heads 
H&J  Display 
Copy  Fit 


DISPLAY 

On-Line  Layout 
Storage 

And  Typesetting 


CLASSIFIED 

Ad  Entry 
Credit  Check 
Recall  and  Update 
H&J  Display 
Kill,  Extend,  Skip 
Printed  Reports 
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CRT  Typesetter 


NEWS  BUREAU 

Remote  Copy  Entry 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Ad-zec  puts  selling 
ahead  of  paper  work 


By  Dan  Lionel 

Jerry  Tilis,  33,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  scoffs  at  the  ‘paper  work’  the 
top  ad  job  entails.  “I  do  that  practi¬ 
cally  on  my  own  time,”  he  said. 

Getting  out  and  selling  is  the 
name  of  the  game  for  Tilis,  who,  on 
the  day  of  our  visit  was  poised  for  a 
trip  to  Newark  to  call  on  Bam¬ 
berger’s,  and  to  New  York  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  for  a  presentation  to  J.  C. 
Penney.  Frequently  he  goes  on  trips 
with  the  Inquirer’s  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  John  Campbell,  who,  Tilis 
notes,  has  a  similar  prejudice  about 
warming  an  executive  chair  in  the 
office. 

Rounding  out  his  third  year  as  the 
Inquirer’s  ad  boss,  Tilis  has  brought 
to  the  position  a  new  perspective 
gleaned,  not  from  an  apprenticeship 
through  the  ranks  but  from  execu¬ 
tive  sales  spots  at  the  Wool  Bureau 
followed  by  SV2  years  as  director  of 


NOTICE! 

STAMPS-CONHAIM'S 

ALL  NEW 
MINIATURE 
CUT  LIBRARY 

GOES  TO  PRESS! 
READY  SOON! 
BIGGER,  BETTER 
MORE  THAN  200  PAGES! 
MORE  THAN  8000  CUTS! 

The  Stomps-Conhaim  Miniature  Cut 
Library  available  soon  in  a  convenient 
and  durable  three-ring  binder.  In¬ 
cludes  tint  blocks,  background  screens 
and  everything  else  that  you  will  need 
for  your  small  ads,  classified  depart¬ 
ment  or  print  shop. 

Order  now. 

Write  or  contact  your  local 
Stamps-Conhaim  Representative. 

sew,  INC. 

20433  NORDHOFF  STREET 

Chatsworth,  California  913110 
PHONE:  (213)  882-7200 


retail  vendor  advertising  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  In 
both  the  latter  assignments  he 
worked  with  newspaper  sales  people 
as  well  as  advertisers.  One  of  the 
conclusions  he  drew  was  that  many 
newspapers  still  have  people  “who 
grew  up  when  newspapers  were  the 
only  medium  and  they  think  this  too 
(the  competition)  will  pass.  For 
many,”  he  observed,  “their  princi¬ 
pal  sales  tool  is  rate.  Anyone  can 
move  tonnage  if  they  give  the  mer¬ 
chandise  away.” 

In  one  of  the  rapidly  shrinking 
number  of  cities  where  a  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  situation  still  exists, 
Tilis  seems  to  thrive  on  the  clamor 
of  the  battle.  While  much  of  his  am¬ 
munition  is  aimed  at  the  opposition 
paper  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
common  enemy,  tv,  radio,  etc.  To 
help  the  staff  cope  with  this  type  of 
competition,  he  has  appointed  a 
specialist  whose  title  is  Coordinator 
of  Intermedia  Information.  He 
works  with  the  salesmen  to  develop 
presentations  relating  the  language 
and  yardsticks  of  the  other  media  to 
the  newspaper’s  sales  pitch. 

Probably  the  most  hotly  contested 
battle  for  retail  advertising  any¬ 
where  takes  place  in  Philadelphia 
where  the  Inquirer  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  slug  it  out  for  the  rich 
linage  prize  represented  by  the 
many  major  stores  with  their  sub¬ 
urban  offshoots. 

Tilis  himself  holds  sway  in  this 
arena.  His  basic  premise  in  selling 
to  the  retailer  is  to  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  advertiser’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  frame  presentations 
that  are  meaningful  in  helping  the 
advertiser  attain  his  objectives. 

With  his  staff  he  helps  develop  an 
account-by-account  analysis  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  an  advertiser 
could  be  doing  more  with  the  paper. 
In  calling  upon  the  major  stores, 
Tilis  holds  that  dealing  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  vicepresident  alone  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  calling  on  the  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers.  “If  the  top 
ad  man  is  qualified  to  hold  that  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  store,”  Tilis  said,  “there’s 
no  need  to  go  to  the  merchants.  This 
only  results  in  causing  the  ad  man¬ 
ager  to  give  two  explanations  for  his 
decisions,  one  to  the  newspaper  and 
the  other  to  the  merchants.  There  is 
a  danger  here  of  pressing  too  hard.” 


Jerry  Tilis 


On  the  other  hand,  occasionally  a 
new  study  is  developed  such  as  one 
Tilis  showed  this  visitor,  which 
gives  a  general  insight  into  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  readership  and  influence 
and  is  shown  to  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chants  after  clearance  with  the  ad 
director. 

Since  many  advertising  decisions 
relating  to  national  retail  chain 
stores  as  well  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  are  made  by  individuals  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  is  based  on  W.  C.  Fields  jokes, 
Tilis  has  launched  a  program  of 
bringing  the  decision  makers  to 
Philadelphia.  On  a  fairly  regular 
basis  a  tour  of  the  new  Philadelphia, 
which  has  been  even  more  spruced 
up  in  anticipation  of  the  Bicenten¬ 
nial  is  arranged  for  these  visitors 
from  many  cities. 

A  brief  orientation,  followed  by  a 
limousine  trip  around  the  key  mar¬ 
ket  areas,  and  concluded  with  din¬ 
ner  at  a  landmark  restaurant  con¬ 
stitutes  the  program.  Thus  far 
agency  media  executives,  distillery 
marketing  people,  automotive  ad 
personnel,  have  been  guests. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  class¬ 
ified,  Tilis  sees  the  present  slump 
as  but  a  temporary  aberration.  To 
accelerate  its  growth  next  month, 
he  will  appoint  a  classified  sales 
training  director,  a  new  position, 
who  will  not  “merely  conduct  meet¬ 
ings”  but  will  implement  his  train¬ 
ing  sessions  by  making  calls  with 
salesmen  and  analyzing  their 
techniques. 
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Camera-ready 
discounts  at 
Miami  Herald 

When  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  asked 
member  newspapers  if  any  offered  a 
discount  to  advertisers  for  camera- 
ready  copy,  all  of  the  replies  were  in 
the  negative  (E&P,  October  11). 

Since  then,  Robert  L.  Dickey, 
mana}?er  of  advertisinj?  services  for 
the  Miami  Herald,  informed  the 
SNPA  that  the  Herald  has  recently 
established  such  a  discount.  In  a 
letter,  he  described  the  prof^Tam  as 
follows: 

“The  Miami  Herald  Publishinf*- 
Company  initiated  a  discount  to 
local  display  advertisers  providing 
camera-ready  material  on  Aujjust  1, 
1975.  The  discount  provides: 

“the  discount  shall  be  5  c  per  col¬ 
umn  inch 

“the  discount  would  include  all 
subsequent  insertions  for  any  new 
ad  which  qualified  (assuminj?  no 
changes  were  made) 

“to  qualify,  a  camera-ready  ad 
must  enter  our  Production  Division 
I’eady  foi-  engraving  (without 
changes  and  without  any  preparat¬ 
ory  work  having  been  done  by  our 
Composing  or  Creative  Services  De¬ 
partments) 

“camera-ready  ads  requiring  a 
slight  increase  or  decrease  in  size  (± 
1091)  to  conform  to  our  (5  column 
format  will  be  allowed  the  discount, 
providing  the  camera  work  is 
straight  line  work 

“The  discount  decision  was  made 
to  demonstrate  recognition  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  providing  such  material 
are  helping  to  relieve  the  pre-press 
production  workload  and  to 
strengthen  major  MHPC/ 
Advertiser  relationships.” 


Princeton,  NJ.  agency  to  promote  ad  group 


Jersey  2 — a  New  Jersey  News¬ 
paper  group — has  selected  Gillespie 
&  Pavelec,  Inc.,  Princeton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  to  handle  its  sales  promotion 
and  advertising.  The  group,  made 
up  of  three  daily  newspapers — 
Hridgewater  Coa  rier-Xeivu,  S’eie 
liransH'iclx  Home  Xews  and  Perth 
Amhoy-Woodbridge  Xeivs  Tribaiie 
— provides  national  advertisers 


with  a  one  order,  one  rate  adver¬ 
tising  buy  in  all  three  publications. 

The  177,000  combined  circulation 
of  the  three  dailies  gives  Jersey  2 
the  second  largest  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  in  New  Jersey.  Advertisers 
using  Jersey  2  will  receive  the  full 
circulation  of  the  three  papers  at  a 
1591'  discount. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  . . . 
Do  You  know  about  INAE's 


Benefits?  YOU  SHOULD!! 

•  Here’s  WHY  . . . 

•  Over  800  daily  newspapers  in  the  U  S  and  Canada  belong- so  do 
their  Representatives,  plus  major  Auxiliary  Service  Firms  •  Each 
shares  management/sales  experiences,  techniques  and  expertise 
with  others  —  comprising  a  tremendous  body  of  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive  knowledge  •  All  size  papers  benefit  (50%  are  under  30M 
circulation)  •  Our  monthly  NEWS  keeps  you  informed  •  Two  Sales 
Conferences  yearly  are  devoted  to  ideas/ inspiration  covering  diversi¬ 
fied  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising  and  its  ever-changing  market 

•  Convention  Exhibits  show  hundreds  of  successful  copy/layout 
ideas  (later  offered  in  book  form)  •  Meeting  DIGEST  —  the 
invaluable  sessions  sent  so  you  don't  lose  this  important  benefit 

•  Management  aids  —  thru  Surveys,  Sales  Training  Courses  (see 
below)  and  many  others. 

Professional  Newspaper  Sales/Marketing 
Executives  NEED  INAE  .  .  .  and  INAE  NEEDS  YOU! 


Here's  only  ONE  reason  why  Membership  is  Profitable: 


Media  director  named 
at  BBDO  ad  agency 

Bob  MacDonald,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  services  of  the  New  York  di¬ 
vision  of  Needham,  Harper  & 
Steers,  has  rejoined  BBDO  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  media.  He  succeeds  Ed  Papa- 
zian,  who,  after  20  years  with  the 
agency,  has  resigned  to  pursue  out¬ 
side  business  interests. 

In  several  other  personnel 
changes  in  BBDO’s  Media  Depart¬ 
ment,  Jane  Fuller  moves  up  from 
associate  planning  director  to  media 
group  head,  while  Jean  Hazelton 
and  John  Belfiore  have  both  been 
promoted  to  associate  planning 
directors. 


is  INAE's  latest  staff  Sales  Training  Course  .  .  . 


•  5,847  INAE  salespersons  enrolled  in  only  10  months  •  Inexpensive 
—  only  $9.  or  Less  per  sales  manual  •  Motivational  —  yet  Basic  and 
Factual  •  COVERS  such  needed  staff  subjects  as:  Time  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Handling  Objections,  Meeting  Competitive  Media,  Closing  the 
Sale,  Creative  Service  Selling,  Communications  Devices,  Etc. 


*  Available  to  Members  only! 


_  Clip  ft  Mail 

^INAE  Mbrship  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  147, 

'  Please  send  me  proof  of  INAE's  b( 


Name 


Danville,  IL  61832 


No  obligation  —  of  course,  except  to  your  newspaper! 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Editorials  bring  change 
in  local  ‘Sunshine  law’ 


The  Village  of  East  Aurora  (N.Y.) 
has  adopted  a  local  law  which  re¬ 
quires  written  notification  of  special 
meetings  to  be  made  to  the  official 
newspaper  simultaneously  with 
notification  of  the  villajje  board. 

Village  Attorney  Walter  Howitt 
sufftjested  the  local  law  after  he 
found  the  recently  revised  New 
York  State  Village  Law  no  lonjrer 
covered  special  meeting:s. 

The  procedure  for  callinfj  the 
meetings  and  notification  of  trust¬ 
ees  was  basically  unchanged  from 
the  former  V'^illafre  Law.  However, 
the  new  local  law  added  that  the 
mayor  or  trustees  callinj;:  the  meet- 
inf?  “shall  cau.se  a  copy  of  the  notice 
to  be  served  upon  the  publisher  of 
the  official  newspaper  of  the  Village 
or  his  designee”,  as  well  as  posting 
the  notice  on  the  front  door  of  the 
village  hall. 

The  Kast  Aurora  Advert iser,  in 
December  1974  editorial,  said  the 
village  trustees  “walked  the  fine 
line  between  unethical  improper  ac¬ 
tion”  in  participating  in  a  quietly 
called  special  meeting. 

The  editorial  called  for  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  working  press  at  a  time 
no  later  than  when  the  trustees  are 
notified  and  for  posting  the  meeting 
notice  in  a  public  place. 

An  editorial  in  the  September  11 
Advertiser  again  chided  the  board 
for  its  actions  in  a  special  meeting. 

The  new  special  meeting  law, 
adopted  October  20,  provides  for  the 
notification,  but  holds  the  village 
harmless  in  the  event  notification  of 
the  newspaper  cannot  be  made.  The 
section  reads,  as  follows: 

8.  Section  18-3.  “Notice  to  Official 
Newspaper.” 

Simultaneously  with  the  service 
of  written  notice  as  specified  in  Sec¬ 
tion  18-2  of  this  local  law  the  Mayor 
or  the  two  Trustees  shall  cause  a 
copy  of  such  notice  to  be  served  in 
the  same  manner  upon  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  Village  of  East  Aurora  or  his 
designee  and  shall  cause  a  further 
copy  thereof  to  be  affixed  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  front  door  of  the  Village 
Hall  of  the  Village  of  East  Aurora. 
[Failure  to  so  serve  the  said  pub¬ 
lisher  or  his  designee  or  to  post  a 
copy  of  the  said  notice  upon  the  said 
door  of  the  Village  Hall,  however, 
shall  not  invalidate  the  validity  of 


any  action  taken  at  a  duly  called 
special  meeting  of  the  Village  Board 
of  Trustees.] 

Advertiser  editor  Grant  Hamilton 
commented,  “we  would  like  to  think 
our  editorials  remind  elected  offi¬ 
cials  that  public  business  should  be 
conducted  in  public  have  helped 
create  the  open  government  we 
have  here”. 

“While  the  fight  for  good  sunshine 
laws  continues  at  the  higher  levels 
of  government,  the  local  press  can 
and  should  continue  the  fight  for 
similar  laws  on  the  local  level  where 
they  may  be  more  easily  adopted”. 

The  Village  of  East  Aurora  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Town  of  Aurora,  near 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  Advertiser,  a 
weekly,  is  the  official  newspaper  for 
the  village. 


Deaths 

Frkdkric  Merwin,  68,  director  of 
school  of  journalism,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  for  29  years;  October  28. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Delene,  61,  promotion 
manager.  Suburban  News,  Detroit; 
October  15. 

«  >•<  * 

F'rederick  B.  Moore,  86,  who 
helped  found  the  Fresuo  (Calif.)  Bcc 
and  w’as  its  first  city  editor  in  1922; 
October  19.  When  McClatchy  in¬ 
terests  acquired  the  Modesto  Bee  in 
1926,  Moore  became  its  managing 
editor  and  stayed  there  until  1935 
when  he  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee.  He  became 

executive  editor  of  McClatchy 

Newspapers  in  1952  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1965. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Rudy  Crnkovic,  64,  UPI  reporter 
and  sports  writer  who  wrote  under 
the  name  of  Rudy  Cernokovic;  Oc¬ 
tober  17. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jay  C.  Rosenfeild,  80,  a  music  cri¬ 
tic  for  the  Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eagle 
for  55  years  before  his  retirement 
earlier  this  year;  October  20. 

♦  ♦ 

Edward  T.  Tobin,  50,  advertising 
salesman,  Boston  Post,  Herald- 
Traveler,  and  Dedham  Transcript; 
October  22. 


Family  Weekly  chief 
hosts  Egypt’s  leader 

Raymond  K.  Mason,  chairman  of 
the  Charter  Company,  which  owns 
controlling  interest  in  Family 
Weekly,  entertained  Egypt’s  presi¬ 
dent  Anwar  Sadat  for  four  days  this 
week  at  his  lavish  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Johns  River  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

In  the  30-room  mansion  at  Epping 
Forest  estate,  built  for  Alfred  1. 
duPont  50  years  ago.  Mason  and 
Sadat  reportedly  discussed  Charter 
Company’s  participation  in  a  mas¬ 
sive  program  to  rebuild  Egyptian 
cities  ruined  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
wars.  Charter  Company  has  enorm¬ 
ous  interests  in  oil,  banking  and 
housing  in  the  Near  East.  On  many 
occasions  Mason  has  played  host  to 
the  Shah  of  Iran  and  the  King  of 
Jordan. 

Besides  the  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment,  Charter’s  subsidiaries  control 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Red- 
book. 


Financial  editor  buys 
N.  Carolina  weeklies 

U.  S.  Congressman  Stephen  Neal 
(D-N.C.)  has  sold  his  weekly  group  to 
Ted  Smiley,  former  editor  of  the 
Jacksonville  (N.C.)  News,  and  more 
recently  financial  editor  of  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advetiiser  and  owner  of  the 
Gautier  (Miss.)  Independent. 

Neal  in  announcing  the  sale  said 
he  had  built  the  group  of  3  weeklies 
and  a  central  printing  plant  “into 
the  $500,000-year  class.”  No  price 
for  the  papers  was  disclosed. 

The  papers  include  the  Yadkin 
Enterprise  of  Jonesville,  the  King 
Times-News,  Winston-Salem  Subur¬ 
banite  and  a  printing  plant.  Com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  the  N.C.  week¬ 
lies  is  about  15,000,  Neal  said. 

Edwin  C.  B.  W.  Smiley,  III,  30,  has 
joined  his  father  as  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Smiley  plans  to  make  his 
headquarters  in  the  offices  of  the 
King  Times-News  and  the 
Winston-Salem  office  of  the  Surbur- 
banite. 


New  Sunday  paper 

Gloria  Mulligan,  general  man¬ 
ager,  announced  the  opening  of  the 
Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  News,  a  weekly 
that  publishes  on  Sunday. 
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One  of  Q  series  on  the  first  hundred  yeors  of  the  telephone. 

The  best  phone  system  in  the  world 
didn't  just  happen. 

It  was  planned  a  long  time  ago. 

This  Qd  ran  in  1908. 
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Bell  System 


V.  Leonard  Hanna,  vicepresident- 
finance  and  controller  of  the  Detroit 
News — received  the  Walter  F.  Car- 
tey  Memorial  Award  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Lucey,  Thurmont,  Md., 
former  editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times — elected  president  of  the 
American  Irish  Foundation.  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Shannon,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  board — 
reelected  secretary. 

* 

Celine  Slator,  co-publisher,  Addi¬ 
son  County  (Vt.)  Independent — 
elected  second  vicepresident  of  the 
Yale  University  Music  Alumini  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  •  ♦ 

Thomas  P.  Dolan,  chairman  and 
publisher,  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  Inc. — named  1975  dis¬ 
tinguished  alumnus  Rider  College. 

<t>  * 

Dick  Beddoes,  feature  sports  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  for  12  years — leaving  the  beat 
to  write  a  city  hall-based  column  for 
the  paper.  Christie  Blatchford,  24, 
grandaughter  of  Andy  Lytle,  sports 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  Su7i  and  To¬ 
ronto  Star — named  to  replace  Bed- 
does  as  sports  columnist. 


How  many  of 
your  readers 
are  looking 
for  Part-Time 
work? 

Part-Time  work  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  .  .  especially  for  young 
people  and  women.  This  new 
job  column  offers  your  read¬ 
ers  new  job  ideas,  job  hunting 
techniques  plus  a  Q  &  A  Ser¬ 
vice.  Help  your  readers  help 
themselves. 

“JOBS... 
how  to  do  what 
you  want  to  do” 

Written  by  famous  author,  editor, 
reporter  and  columnist,  Roberta 
Roesch.  Write  for  more  data  to: 

MSC  FEATURES,  INC. 

750  THIRD  AVENUE,  NY,  NY, 10017 
,  212-867-1112 


news-people 


JERSEY  CITY — Towny  Godin,  Miss  America  1976,  center,  was  guest  of  honor  ot  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal's  thirteenth  annual  Women  of  Achievement  luncheon  in  Jersey  City  October  30.  From  left  are 
August  Lockwood,  editor;  James  S.  Wear,  publisher;  and  Lois  J.  Fegan,  women's  and  travel 
Editor,  who  arranged  the  program  at  which  the  paper  publicly  recognizes  1 2  outstanding  women 
nominated  by  its  readers.  More  than  700  persons  attended  the  presentation  program. 


Carl  E.  Brazier  Jr.,  assistant 
editor,  Seattle  Times  editorial 
page — retired  October  1. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Polman,  formerly  educa¬ 
tion  and  labor  reporter  for  the  Netv 
London  (Conn.)  Day — to  managing 
editor  of  the  weekly  Hartford  Advo¬ 
cate.  Bruce  Kauffman,  reporter, 
Hartford  Courant — to  city  beat  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Advocate. 

«  «  « 

Richard  Bell,  former  production 
manager  Village  Voice  in  New 
York — named  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  Advocate.  Alan 
MacRobert,  former  managing 
editor,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  New  Times — to 
reporter  for  the  Advocate. 

«  *  * 

Harry  T.  Watkins — from  general 
ad  manager,  Charlotte  Observer- 
News — to  Atlanta  manager  for 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Sales. 

*  *  * 

Donald  R.  Garrabrant,  previously 
assistant  media  director  SSC&B 
Inc. — appointed  research  director  of 
U.S.  Suburban  Press  Inc. 

*  *  « 

Robert  E.  Lange,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  News — joined  the  Boston 
Herald  American  and  Sunday 
Herald  Advertiser  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  a  new  position  on 
the  newspaper. 


Jon  P.  Zaimes,  night  editor.  Today’s 
Post  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. — joined 
the  Scotts  Bluff  (Nebr.)  Star-Herald 
as  makeup  editor. 

*  *  * 

George  Christian,  an  assistant 
.managing  editor,  Houston  Post — 
resigned  to  write  and  develop  a  book 
and  newspaper  syndication  proj¬ 
ects. 

4i  « 

Richard  Gilbert,  formerly  editor 
and  co-owner  of  the  Eagle  Grove 
(\&.)  Eagle  and,  more  recently,  press 
secretary  to  the  Iowa  governor, 
Robert  Ray — named  to  the  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing  staff  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribwie. 

m  *  * 

Frank  K.  Grant,  newspaper-tv 
commercial  producer — joined  Metro 
Associated  Services  Inc.  as  its  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications. 

*  * 

Ralph  Looney,  editor,  Albuquerque 
Tribune — elected  president  of  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association. 

^  * 

Donald  F.  Neece,  manager  of  the 
advertising  and  promotion  division 
of  circulation  sales  for  Dow 
Jones — named  circulation  sales 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
replacing  Peter  F.  Sprague,  who 
resigned. 
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A  new 
service 
covering 
global 

environment 


Don  Floyd  Howard  Collins  Roger  Ann  Jones 

NEW  AAANAGING  EDITORS  oF  the  Macon  (Go.)  Telegraph  and  the  Macon  News  have  been 
appointed  and  a  key  member  of  the  staff  of  The  News  named  managing  editor  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leoder.  Don  Floyd,  currently  Sunday  editor  of  the  Telegraph  and  News,  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Telegraph.  He  succeeds  Billy  Watson,  who  in  September  was  named  editor  of  the 
Telegraph.  Howard  Collins,  from  managing  editor  of  the  News  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Lexington  newspaper.  The  Macon  and  Lexington  newspapers  are  Knight-Ridder  papers.  Roger 
Ann  Jones  from  city  editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  News.  R.  L.  Day,  from  news  editor  of  the 
Telegraph  to  Sunday  editor  of  the  Telegraph  and  News.  Eddie  Robinette,  a  reporter  for  the 
News,  to  city  editor  of  the  News.  Tom  Giffen,  from  editor  of  the  Houston-Peach  Focus  edition,  to 
wire  editor  of  the  Telegraph. 


Authoritative,  exclusive,  eco¬ 
nomical  coverage  of  environ¬ 
mental  news  features  filed  by 
professional  journalists  from 
more  than  60  countries. 

EN  covers  environmental  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  people  around 
the  world.  What  is  being  done  or 
not  done.  How  energy,  food, 
health  are  affected.  How  these 
problems  affect  our  problems. 


William  L.  Cave,  Jr.,  circulation  George  Cunnmngham  and  Gerry 
promotion  manager,  Netv  London  Dullea,  chess  columnists  for  the 
(Conn.)  Day — named  circulation  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News — 
manager,  replacing  Raymond  A.  recipients  of  the  first  annual  award 
Bracci,  who  died  October  12.  of  merit  from  the  Association  of  U.S. 

*  *  *  Chess  Journalists. 

George  Howe  Jr.,  42,  sports  copy  *  *  * 

editor,  and  Larry  Lough,  26,  repor-  Harry  Hache,  65,  assistant  to  the 
ter  who  recently  rejoined  the  Star  editor  and  former  sports  editor,  San 
after  a  year  as  editor  of  the  Diego  Evening  Tribune — retired 
Hartford  City  News-Times —  after  46V2  years  as  a  newsman, 
appointed  city  editor  and  state  news 
editor,  respectively,  of  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star. 


Managing  Editor 
William  L.  Ryan 

former  Special 
Correspondent,  AP 


Lillian  Lodge  Kopenhaver,  direc¬ 
tor  of  student  activities  at  Florida 
International  University,  Miami — 
installed  as  the  first  woman  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Council  of  College 
Publications  Advisers,  succedding  J. 
W.  Click,  Ohio  University  School  of 
Journalism. 


Subscribing  newspapers  receive 
a  weekly  package  of  features 
from  all  over  the  world.  Special 
assignments  and  photo  coverage 
by  request.  This  new  service  of¬ 
fers  editors  a  global  dimension 
to  environmental  issues  never 
before  available. 

Write  or  call  for  a  sample  copy. 


Irv  Edelstein,  president  of  Irv 
Edelstein  Associates,  Los  Angeles 
public  relations-ad  agency,  named 
publisher  of  the  Canyon  Crier,  one 
of  L.A.’s  oldest  weekly  papers. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Fox,  formerly  news  editor 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen. 


produced  by  .he 

Center  for  International 
Environment  Information 
(UN  Association  of  the  USA) 
345  East  46th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
Phone:  212-697-3232 


f'/chu  eyl. 

Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 
20  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


NATIONAL  EDITOR — Joseph  Kingsbury  Smith 
has  been  appointed  national  editor  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers.  Smith,  who  presently  lives 
in  Rome  and  is  vicepresident  and  European  di¬ 
rector  of  Hearst  Corp.,  as  well  as  chief  foreign 
writer  of  Hearst  Newspapers  and  King  Features, 
will  be  stationed  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Ift  time  you  knew 
why  we  sel  more 
newspaper  systems 
than  anyone  else 
in  the  world 


Digitals  Version  Typesct-ll ,  a  powerful  iiiultitask  systew,  lets  you  siwulhmeously  capture 
ami  prepare  input  copy,  edit  and  control  data  floiv  and  perform  complex  management 
operations. 


We  know 
the  business. 

For  over  ten  years,  our  sales 
persons  have  been  bringing 
computers  into  virtually 
every  comer  of  newspaper 
activity  —  editorial,  produc¬ 
tion,  business  and  remote 
reporting.  As  a  result  of  this 
experience  we  anticipate 
problem  areas  that  other 
suppliers  haven't  yet  expe¬ 
rienced.  And  we  offer  you 
total  hardware  and  software 
systems  proven  in  news¬ 
paper  environments.  Just 
like  yours. 

We  service 
whatweseU. 

We  feel  our  responsibility 
continues  long  after  the  sale 
is  made.  Therefore,  we  pro¬ 
vide  you  all  the  services  you 
need  to  be  successful  — 
installation,  training, 
maintenance,  and  oper¬ 
ational  support. 


Webeiieve 
in  fiexibiiit^ 

No  two  newspapers  are  the 
same.  So,  in  order  for  us  to 
provide  you  a  system  that 
does  what  you  want,  we 
offer  more  hardware  and 
software  solutions  than  any 
other  supplier.  We  don't 
push  capability  that  you 
don't  need,  yet  we  offer 
solutions  that  you  possibly 
haven't  yet  considered. 


We  train 
yourstafL 

Digital  has  a  worldwide  net¬ 
work  of  training  centers,  14 
in  all,  to  bring  your  people 
up  to  speed  fast.  What's 
more,  we  believe  in  con¬ 
ducting  courses  right  at 
your  site.  In  addition,  our 
Typesetting  Applications 
Software  Consulting  group 
(TASC)  will  consult  with 
you  to  explore  ways  to  opti¬ 
mize  your  operation. 


Di^ital'fi  PECsct/DECcdit  systom,  IniM’d  on  the  zoorld's  most  pofmlor  small  computer  to  service  neiosrocmis,  eomposm^e;  rooms  and  business  iiffiees. 
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Weputyouin  We  guarantee 
good  companyL  stabiBtyL 

The  Newspaper  Computer  It's  important  for  you  to 

Users  Group  —  Digital  know  that  we'll  be  around 

users  all  —  is  one  of  the  in  the  future  to  provide  the 

most  sophisticated  and  best  support  you  need  and  to 
organized  users  societies  in  develop  new  and  better 

the  world.  It  is  instrumental  products.  As  one  of  the 
in  your  success  and  in  ours  world's  leading  computer 

—  they  help  you,  you  help  manufacturers.  Digital  con- 

them,  and  the  entire  group  tinues  to  be  first  with  new 
helps  us  design  the  prod-  ideas, 

ucts  the  printing  industry 
needs. 


Digital’s  VT-20,  Video  Display  Tenninal,  represents  human  en)^ineerin;^  at  its  best  to  simphty 
editin;;^  and  composing  operations. 


We  offer 
yougroivth. 

Each  of  our  systems  is 
designed  around  a  family  of 
computers.  As  a  result,  you 
can  look  forward  year  after 
year  to  smooth,  modular 
growth  with  greater  capabil¬ 
ity,  increased  reliability  and 
lower  costs. 

Well  tell 
you  more. 


I  Graphic  Arts  Group  ■ 

I  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  . 

!  Maynard,  MA  01754 

I  Gentlemen;  . 

!  Please  send  me  your  Graphic  Arts  Capabilities  ! 

'  brochure.  ' 

j  NAME _ j 

TITLE _ I 

I  COMPANY _ I 

I  ADDRESS _ I 

I  CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ I 

I  TELEPHONE  • 

I  I 


digital 


Newspapers  cause  trends 
by  reporting  local  news 


By  (ierald  B.  Healey 

How  newspapers  make  things 
happen  was  graphically  described 
by  Judson  Gooding,  an  author,  when 
he  addressed  the  New^spaper  Food 
Editors  Conference  in  Chicago. 

Tracing  several  major  trends 
sweeping  through  the  present  dec¬ 
ade,  and  changing  people’s  habits 
decisively,  Gooding  said  for  the  past 
2  years  he  has  read  10,000  articles  a 
month  selected  from  206  newspap¬ 
ers. 

He  finds  that  new.spapers  report 
trends  in  tw'o  w’ays.  One,  he  said, 
they  chronicle  day-to-day  problems 
that  arise  in  every  area  of  human 
activity,  whether  health,  education, 
law,  transportation,  or  government. 
Secondly,  they  tell  of  the  solutions 
l)eople  develop  for  those  problems. 
.And,  in  the  telling,  news  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  disseminated  to  others  who 
may  soon  be  facing  the  same  or  simi¬ 
lar  problem. 

It’s  important  to  note  what  a 
trend  is,  Gooding  said.  In  his  opinion 
it  is  people  finding  similar  solutions 
to  the  same  jiroblem  that  arises  to 
trouble  many  persons  simultane¬ 
ously  in  widely  separated  areas. 

(Urowth  restrictions 

One  example  he  mentioned  the 
enactment  of  building  limits  re¬ 
stricting  the  growth  of  towns  in 
California  and  F'lorida,  and  soon  af¬ 
terwards,  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  Long  Island. 

The  same  problem  faced  each  of 
these  towns — faster  growth  than 
the  town  could  afford  to  finance,  as 
fai’  as  utilities  and  schools;  and  a 
new  thing  started  happening — laws 
were  passed  to  re.strict  further  ex¬ 
pansion. 


He  mentioned  the  selling  of 
gasoline  to  odd  and  even  numbered 
license  plate  holders  on  alternate 
days  of  the  month,  and  the  solution 
to  the  gasoline  pinch  spread  over 
the  country,  a  good  approach  which 
“palliated  a  sever  problem,  if  it 
didn’t  solve  it.’’ 

This  is  how  newspapers  make 
things  happen,  Gooding  remarked. 
They  generate  news,  by  printing 
stories  about  local  problems,  and 
the  solution  to  those  problems.  He 
added: 

“It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  a 
mirror — the  city  and  surrounding 
region  sees  itself  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  its  newspapers.  It  sees  the 
blemishes,  it  sees  w'here  some 
makeup  is  needed,  and  often,  it 
moves  to  correct  tho.se  faults.’’ 

Today  and  tomorrow,  as  the  cur¬ 
rents  continue  their  course,  the  big 
trends  in  the  United  States  relate  to 
resources  and  their  allocation,  in¬ 
cluding,  very  prominently,  food,  he 
said,  adding:  “The  basic  idea  is: 
abundance  ended.’’ 

Meals  smaller 

Among  many  things,  meals  are 
smaller  and  are  often  less  formal. 
The  major  change  here  is  the 
emergence  of  a  new'  cuisine — the 
low-calorie,  low-cholesterol  food 
with  the  aid  of  chefs  and  nut¬ 
ritionists.  These  efforts  developed 
ways  of  giving  the  taste  and  even 
the  sensation  of  rich  cream  sauces 
without  using  cream  or  butter. 
Many  cooks  are  preparing  vegeta¬ 
bles  with  little  water,  fish  and  veal 
are  being  emphasized  and  there  is 
much  whipping  and  beating  for 
lightness  and  enhanced  taste,  much 
use  of  herbs,  less  salt  and  more  pep¬ 
per. 


Gooding  believes  that  looming 
over  all  the  news,  in  one  way  or 
another,  will  be  the  shift  toward 
making  more  of  less,  and  toward  see¬ 
ing  and  appreciating  the  beauty  of 
small  concepts. 

Butz  speaks 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L. 
Butz  told  the  122  newspaper  food 
editors  that  as  long  term  agree¬ 
ments  are  negotiated  with  foreign 
countries  American  farmers  will  be 
assured  of  at  least  a  minimum  level 
of  off-take  of  American  grains  each 
year.  He  asserted  that  this  is  good 
business  for  farmers,  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  American  consumers. 

If  this  stage  is  reached,  he  said, 
with  major  grain  importers,  “w’e 
will  be  a  long  way  tow'ard  truly  feed¬ 
ing  the  world’s  people  better.  The 
best  grain  reserve  system  for  us  in 
America  is  a  free  system  of  market¬ 
ing  and  unfettered  access  to  world 
markets  that  gives  farmers  the 
economic  incentive  to  produce.” 

The  best  assurance  of  reasonable 
food  prices  is  based  on  a  farm  policy 
of  plenty,  he  commented.  This  can 
be  achieved  only  through  the  vigor¬ 
ous  and  sustain  export  market  of 
our  farm  products.  “To  pursue  any 
other  course  will,  in  the  longer  run 
context,  raise  food  costs  here  at 
home,  either  through  higher  prices 
or  through  higher  taxes — or  both. 

Interest  in  nutrition 

Dealing  with  the  diet-heart  dis¬ 
ease  issue,  nutritionist  George 
Christakis,  on  a  cholesterol-free  egg 
substitute  program  said  there  is 
tremendous  public  interest  in 
things  nutritional  and  the  press 
provides  an  excellent  educational 
service  by  carrying  nutritional  col¬ 
umns  authored  by  qualified  nutri¬ 
tionists  and  by  keeping  the  public 
accurately  informed. 

Besides  tasting  and  testing  vari¬ 
ous  foods  throughout  the  week,  the 
editors  w’ere  treated  to  some  off¬ 
beat  tasting  such  as  how  certain 
fruits  stack  up  eaten  together  w’ith 
various  cheeses.  The  United  Dairy 
Industry  Association  told  the  snack- 
ers  its  test  kitchen  had  discovered 
that  apples  rank  first  with  11  out  of 
24  American-made  cheeses.  The 
next  most  popular  fruit  with  seven 
cheeses  was  fresh  pineapple.  Pears 
and  green  grapes  ranked  next. 

• 

Buy  transmitters 

Harte-Hanks  Television,  Inc.,  has 
placed  a  $370,000  order  with  the 
broadcast  products  division  of  Har¬ 
ris  Corporation  for  two  Harris  BT- 
25L1  television  transmitters. 
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I  chose  DiLitho* 

but  I  didn't  buy  Roto-Screen. 

I'm  sorry... 

Inland  is  sorry... 

Don't  you  be!" 


105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  ‘Telephone  (913)  492-9050 


D*-Litho  1$  registered  trademark  of  ANPA/Reseorch  Institute 


Editorial  Workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 
Looking  backward  (No.  500) 


This  5()()th  Editoiial  Workshop 
may  ho  a  suitahlo  occasion  to  trlanco 
l)ack  at  the  histoi-y  of  tho  column.  It 
staitod  on  Aujrust  7,  1954,  more  oi‘ 
less  by  accident.  As  a  copyi'eader,  1 
had  made  a  habit  of  occasionally 
sci'ihhlinfr  a  note  about  some  recur¬ 
rent  misuse  on  a  sci  ap  of  paper  and 
tossinj>:  it  into  my  di  awei',  alonjr  with 
the  stylehook  and  my  store  of  art- 


jTum  erasers  and  soft  pencils.  (Yes, 
Junior,  that  was  w'ay  hack  in  the 
days  when  no  one  even  imagined 
that  someday  copy  would  he  edited 
by  i)ressinjr  keys  and  thereby  alter- 
injj;  luminous  letters  on  a  screen.) 

As  I  moved  fi'om  one  newsjiapei'  to 
anothei',  I  .stuffed  these  notes  into 
manila  enveloi)es  and  took  them 
with  me.  One  I’ainy  afternoon,  clean- 


iiijr  out  my  desk  at  home,  1  came 
aci'oss  this  collection  of  sins  of  syn¬ 
tax.  Such  matters  interested  me, 
and  it  came  as  a  sui  prise  to  discover 
later  on  that  many  newspapermen 
have  little  or  no  technical  interest  in 
the  tools  of  their  trade,  pieferriiifr 
in.stead  to  I'ely  upon  rules  of  thumb, 
superstitions,  old  wives’  tales,  and 
the  manajjinji:  editor’s  often  fanciful 
ideas. 

Well,  1  hate  to  throw  thinjrs  away, 
and  though  I  had  stalled  this  collec¬ 
tion  for  no  particulai'  purpose,  the 
idea  struck  me  that  perhaps  EdcP 
mifiht  be  intere.sted  in  a  piece  or  two 
dealin}>:  with  such  matters.  So  I 
wrote  a  coujile  of  articles  and  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  Jerry  Walker  Sr., 
then  executive  editor  ofE’tt/'. 

1  was  both  pleased  and  dismayed 
when  Jerry  not  only  expressed  wil- 
linjrness  to  buy  them,  hut  also  asked 
whether  1  could  supply  more  so  that 
a  refrular  department  could  he  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  headinjr  “Editorial 
Worksho]).”  I  was  dismayed  because 
I  had  used  up  all  my  notes,  and  had 
to  start  scrahhlinjr  for  more  material 
if  I  were  to  keep  jroinfi’.  For  the  first 
couple  of  years  I  was  sure  that  be¬ 
fore  loiifi,- 1  would  exhaust  the  field  of 
subjects  for  discussion.  But  as  time 
went  on  it  became  clear  that  the  field 
is  inexhaustible.  In  20  years  no  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  reiieated,  althou^b 
from  time  to  time  new  developments 
affectinu'  the  same  subject  have 
been  dealt  with. 

The  response  has  been  frratifyinj>', 
to  say  the  least.  Much  to  my  sur- 
pri.se,  considerinji'  what  a  controver¬ 
sial  subject  En^jlish  usajre  is,  1  have 
seldom  ha<l  the  blast  jHit  on  me.  .\p- 
paiently  leaders  of  my  comments 
iiave  been  pretty  much  like-minded. 

As  the  years  have  passed,  I  have 
watched  the  lanuuafje  chanjre,  and 
have  modified  some  of  the  strictures 
1  .started  out  with.  My  jruidiny-  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  to  encouiaye  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  to  transfer  informa¬ 
tion  from  their  own  heads  and  into 
their  readers’  heads  with  as  little 
friction  and  as  much  regard  for  pre¬ 
cision,  clarity,  and  commonsense  as 
possible. 

If  discussions  of  these  problems 
serve  any  purpose,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  to  keep  journalists  con- 
.scious  that  their  duty  is  to  make 
thin^rs  easy  not  for  themselves, 
which  often  leads  to  slovenly,  in¬ 
volved,  disorjranized  prose,  but  for 
the  reader.  And  that  is  hard  work, 
requirinjr  unrelenting'  self-criticism. 
1  think  newswriters  mifrht  usefully 
keep  in  mind  the  words  of  .Alexander 
Pope: 

He  not  the  first  hi/  lelioni  the  tieieare 
tried, 

Sor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 
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Freedom 
to  know. 

“f  reedom  to  Know”  is  a  10-minute.  16mm.  consumer-oriented  film, 
dramatizing  the  important  story  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  people's 
right  to  know.  It  is  available  to  newspapers  everywhere  from 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Narrated  by  Henry  f  onda.  the  film  uses  personalities,  issues  and 
events  from  both  past  and  present  to  point  out  the  significance  of  legal 
precedence  in  determining  w  ho  controls  the  free  How  of  information 
in  this  country . 

“Freedom  to  Know”  needs  to  be  seen  today.  It  will  provide  a 
meaningful  service  to  your  readers,  advertisers,  community  leaders, 
service  and  ehurch  clubs  and  schools.  I:qually  important,  it  \sill  provide 
you  with  an  effective  public  relations  and  promotional  tool.  Every  time  you 
show  this  film,  your  newspaper  will  be  identified  with  the  continuing  fight 
to  preserve  a  free  Uxal  press.  A  press  that  is  unafraid  to  preserve  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

“f  reedom  to  Know"  is  available  at  the  nominal  cost  of  S295  a  print. 
Ik  sure  to  inquire  today. 


I  Steve  Sohmer,  Inc. 

I  2  Park  Avenue,  Suite  201 2 
New  York,  N.Y.  I(H)I6 

I  Q  Please  send  me  additional  information  on 
I  “Freedom  to  Know." 

I  □  inclosed  is  my  check  for  $215  for  “Freedom  to  Know." 
I  n  Please  send  me  “Freedom  to  Know"  and  bill  me  $215. 

I  Name  Title 

I  Newspaper 

I  Address  _ 

I  City _  _  State  .  .  _  Zip 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
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PIsnt  • 
equipment 

iiiimiiiiiii|itiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiniin:miiiir 

Indiana  daily 
converts  to 
6400  system 

aiooni  (1 11(1.)  H  era  1(1- 

Tclvphtiiu’  has  installfd  a  (UOO  T(.‘xt 
I*uhlishinf>-  System  from  Hendrix 
Eleetronies. 

The  installation  is  the  second  for 
Hendrix’s  ti400,  which  was  de- 
veloiied  especially  for  small  to 
medium  sized  daily  newspajiers. 

The  Bloomington  jiaper  uses  8 
Hendrix  oTOO  video  disiilay  termi¬ 
nals  supported  by  the  system.  The 
terminals  feature  a  keyboard  cus¬ 
tomized  for  the  Herald-Telephone. 
The  custom  keyboards  have  elimi¬ 
nated  most  production  department 
“TTS”  teiininology  fiom  the 
keyboard,  substituting  descrijitions 
more  easily  understood  by  news¬ 
room  personnel. 

The  terminals  jirovide  for  charac¬ 
ter,  word,  sentence  and  paragraph 
removal,  jilus  block  moves  and  in¬ 
sertions.  Full  scrolling  through 
stories  of  virtually  any  length  is 
provided.  Stories  may  he  accessed 
individually  oi-  by  department — or 
by  almost  any  othei'  category  an 
editor  designates. 

Local  and  syndicated  copy  at  the 
Hiuald-Telephone  is  entered  into 
the  system  through  a  t'ompuscan 
Super-.Alpha  ()('U.  Editing  is  de¬ 
layed  until  the  story  api)eai  s  on  the 
terminal  screen.  Aftei'  final  editing, 
stoiies  are  sent  to  he  tyi)eset  on  a 
(’ompugiaphic  Videosetter  24  14 — 
by  a  single  keystroke  at  the  ()40() 
terminals. 

.All  copy  is  i)i()cessed  through  the 
()4(t().  Ihoofieading  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  Stories  are  stoi’ed  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  memory  until  an  editoi-  re- 
(jiiests  them  on  a  terminal  scieen. 
.Aftei-  editing  and  headwriting,  the 
stoiies  are  “hursted”  a  page  at  a 
time  to  the  production  department. 
This  improves  pastenj)  time. 

Wire  stories  are  fed  into  the  dlOO 
in  paper  tape,  just  as  they  come 
from  the  wire  services.  The 
Herald-Telephone  is  scheduled  to 
have  its  four  newswires  fed  directly 
into  the  (>400  system  by  way  of  the 
Hendrix  “Wire  Wizard.”  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  tapes. 

.As  wire  stories  come  in,  the 
micro-processor  will  sift  through 
the  text,  picking  out  topics  which 
editors  have  selected  for  Hagging. 


Stories  containing  these  toiiics  will 
he  listed  to  they  may  he  called  im¬ 
mediately.  .After  a  wire  story  is 
selected,  it  may  he  called  up  on  any 
(i40()  terminal. 

Backup  in  case  of  system  failure 
was  a  primary  design  goal  in  the 
Heiald-Telejihone  editorial  system 
from  the  start.  Each  phase  of  the 
copy  process  can  he  duplicated 
elsewhere  in  the  event  of  break¬ 
downs.  If  the  ()4()()  processor  should 
fail,  editors  could  levert  to  typewri¬ 
ter  editing  and  go  from  ()(’R  to 
typesettei'.  Likewise,  wire  stories 
could  he  punched  in  papeitape  di- 
lectly  from  the  “Wii’e  Wizard,  ’ 
hyjiassing  the  ()4(K).  Wire  copy  could 
he  punched  in  paper  tape  as  it 
conies  in  from  the  wire  services,  in 
case  of  failure  of  the  “Wire  Wizard.” 
In  the  event  of  OCR  breakdown, 
copy  may  he  typed  directly  on  the 
()4()()  terminals.  Paper  copy  is  re¬ 
tained  in  every  case. 

Bloomington  also  is  slated  to  add 
the  ()400  classified  ad  package  to  its 
basic  system. 

The  final  phases  of  the  conversion 
will  see  the  Herald-Telejihone’s  bus¬ 


iness  and  cii'culation  operations  be¬ 
come  computerized.  The  business 
circulation  system,  to  he  designed 
by  Herald-Telephone  personnel,  will 
operate  on  a  spare  PI)P  1 18.")  com¬ 
puter.  The  spare  computer  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  backup  to  the  ()400  sys¬ 
tem.  It  will  he  able  to  communicate 
with  the  Hendrix  system  database, 
to  insure  a  totally  integrated  elec¬ 
tronic  operation.  .All  components  of 
the  business  computei’  system  may 
he  used  as  doubles  to  the  ()4()() 
hardware,  so  the  Herald-Telephone 
will  nevei’  miss  an  issue. 

Post  Corp.  sells  insurance  co. 

Post  Corporation  .Appleton,  Wise., 
and  Stellar  Investment  Corporation 
announced  that  Stellar  will  acaiuire 
Post's  t)i).89(  intei'est  in  .All-Star  In- 
suiance  Corporation,  Stellai'  agre¬ 
eing  to  pay  in  .$.'>()0,0()0  to  .All-Star’s 
cai)ital.  Post  will  receive  no  consid¬ 
eration  foi-  the  transfer.  The  ti-ans- 
action  will  cause  Post  to  report  a 
loss  tentatively  estimated  at  $2  mill¬ 
ion.  The  actual  loss  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  Post's  auditors. 


A  good  storv,  hacvey.  however,  the ter/w  is*. 
^aom  COLO  TYPE"  ^^“GETTIMG  THE  LEAD  OUT." 
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Ad  agency  uses 
facsimile  unit 

Bernard  Modes  Advertising,  New 
York  City,  is  applying  facsimile 
transmission  techniques  to  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  newspaper  display,  clas¬ 
sified  and  full  magazine  ads  to  pub¬ 
lications  it  uses. 

The  advertising  agency,  which 
also  has  offices  in  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Denver  and  Minneapolis,  rep¬ 
resents  brokerage,  engineering  and 
accounting  firms,  among  others,  in 
placing  advertising  with  newspap¬ 
ers  and  magazines  throughout  the 
country. 

As  anyone  familiar  with  media 
knows,  speed  in  meeting  deadlines 
and  copy  accuracy  present  constant 
challenges.  To  expedite  these  basic 
requirements  of  its  business,  and  to 
improve  its  service  efficiency,  the 
company  has  turned  to  facsimile 
transceivers  manufactured  by  the 
Qwip  Systems  Division  of  Exxon 
Enterprises  Incorporated. 

Bernard  Modes  has  installed  its 
new  “fax”  (facsimile)  unit  in  three 
of  its  client’s  offices,  and  finds  that 
it  is  using  it  regularly  for  interoffice 
traffic  as  well  as  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  for  transmitting  insertion  or¬ 
ders  and  copy  to  newspapers. 

Although  it  has  been  in  operation 
at  Bernard  Modes  only  a  relatively 
short  time,  it  has  already  proved  its 
worth  in  comparison  to  previous 
methods  employed  by  the  firm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Marion  Starr,  executive 
vice  president. 

“We  are  looking  for  savings,  as 
well  as  increased  service  to  our 
clients,”  Ms.  Starr  says,  “and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  reducing  our  messenger 
service  we  have  already  cut  costs 
for  “fax”  transmission  by  50%.  Also, 
the  Qwip  is  less  bulky  than  other 
units  we’ve  had,  and  can  be  carried 
about  more  readily.  In  effect,  we  are 
never  further  away  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers  than  the  phone.  Moreover, 
its  performance  is  superior  and  it 
provides  clearer  copies.” 

Of  critical  importance,  she  points 
out,  is  the  time  factor.  “If  a  unit 
should  develop  a  defect,  we  don’t 
have  to  waste  precious  time  waiting 
for  repair  service — possibly  risking 
a  missed  deadline.  We  immediately 
get  a  replacement,  so  that  our  com¬ 
munications  can  continue  with 
minimum  interruption.  That’s  an 
essential  service  benefit  in  our  bus¬ 
iness.” 

Ad  layouts  are  one  of  the  most 
important  types  of  copy  sent  via 
“fax”  by  the  agency.  In  six  minutes 
or  less — depending  upon  the  clarity 
and  length  of  the  original — an  exact 
reproduction  of  a  recruitment  ad 
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moves  over  the  wires.  And  if 
changes  must  be  made,  the  revision 
can  be  transmitted  just  as  quickly. 

One  of  the  machine’s  features — 
the  capability  of  adjusting  the 
lightness  or  darkness  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  copy — is  a  performance  ad¬ 
vantage  that  impressed  Bernard 
Modes,  according  to  Ms.  Starr.  “The 
ad  layouts  we  send  out  require  pre¬ 
cise  detail  for  accurate  reproduction 
at  the  receiving  end,”  she  says, 
“and  the  unit  gives  us  this  preci¬ 
sion.” 

The  unit  rents  for  as  little  as  $29  a 
month  and  measures  roughly  22"  x 
8"  X  6".  Speed  for  transmission  can 
be  either  at  the  rate  of  four  minutes 
on  a  regular  SW  x  11"  sheet  or  six 
minutes  for  material  requiring 
higher  reproduction  quality. 

The  unit  can  send  to  and  receive 
from  most  currently  available  fac¬ 
simile  transceivers.  The  Qwip  unit 
employs  fiber  optics  in  the  scanning 
head  and  total  weight  of  the  unit  is 
16  pounds. 


WhaVs  new: 
products  and  systems 


Goss  announces  the  sale  of  a  13 
unit  Metro-Offset  press  to  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News.  The  press  is 
slated  for  delivery  in  late  1976. 

>•>  *  * 

Varisystems  has  a  4-page  folder 
describing  their  VariComposer  I 
composing  and  editing  system. 
Write  to  company  at  80  Skyline 
Drive,  Plainview,  N.Y.  11803. 

*  « 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  Pacesetter 
Mark  I  phototypesetters  and  two 
DGS  Model  E  non-counting 
keyboards  have  been  installed  by 
the  Juneau  (Alaska)  Southeast 
Alaska  Empire. 

*  *  * 

Vandersons  has  a  new  photo  com¬ 
position  proofing  system  that  per¬ 
mits  typographers,  printers  and 
photoplatemakers  to  pull  repro 
proofs  from  paper  or  film  positives 
or  negatives. 

The  system  provides  a  9"  x  12"  re¬ 
production  proof  in  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute  for  under  100  without  a  dark¬ 
room.  The  photo  repro  paper  is  neu¬ 
tral  white  in  color  and  offers  high 
density  imaging  with  maximum 
sharpness  and  detail  down  to  3-4 
pt.  light  line  type  faces. 

«  *  « 

Singer  is  discontinuing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  its  Graphic  Systems  divi¬ 
sion,  which  markets  a  phototypeset¬ 
ting  product  line,  according  to 


WORK  OF  ART — Sculptor,  Jim  Stafford  ad¬ 
mires  a  new  addition  to  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World's  garden,  created  from  parts  of  the 
World's  old  press  which  had  previously  printed 
the  New  York  Times  and  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
The  sculpture  has  been  named  "Byline-Time," 
coined  by  Steve  Lachowicz,  a  reporter. 

Edwin  J.  Graf,  current  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer. 

*  *  * 

Azoplate  division  of  American 
Moechst  Corporation  has  intro¬ 
duced  an  Enco  electronic  plate  cor¬ 
rector  which  reduces  downtime  by 
making  precise  corrections  includ¬ 
ing  dots  to  a  plate  while  it’s  on  or  off 
the  press.  The  unit  with  an  elec¬ 
tronic  stylus,  battery  powered,  can 
add  dots,  repair  broken  lines  and  fill 
in  holes  in  solids  on  any  aluminum 
plate  whether  it’s  presensitized, 
wipe-on  or  deep  etch. 

• 

Vending  unit 
developed  by 
London  firm 

Maurice  Grosse  Display  Ltd.,  of 
London  has  developed  an  automatic 
newspaper  vending  unit  that  has 
been  on  trial  in  London  for  the  past 
year. 

The  unit  is  designed  to  supply 
each  paper  by  a  pull  on  a  lever,  after 
insertion  of  a  single  denomination 
coin.  Change  is  automatically 
supplied.  Coin  acceptor  and  change 
mechanism  can  be  adapted  for  al¬ 
most  any  coin,  making  the  machine 
suitable  for  most  countries. 

Bulk  loading  can  be  direct  from 
delivery  vans  or  by  a  newsvendor. 
The  unit  will  handle  tabloid  or 
broadsheet  newspapers. 

Meight  is  44"  width  26"  and  depth 
15"  with  the  unit  being  able  to  be 
bolted  down  or  carry  ballast  up  to 
200  pounds  in  the  base. 
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Chemcois  News-Pagers 

Two  new,  completely  automatic,  roll-film  cameras  that 
produce  more  than  three  full-page  negatives  a  minute. 


With  the  economics  of  the 
newspaper  industry  clearly  in 
focus,  Chemco's  News-Pager  I 
and  News-Pager  II  cameras 
offer  many  important  advan¬ 
tages. 

News-Pager  I  is  a  traditional"in- 
line"  camera  with  a  Chemco  film 
transport  for  feeding  a  processor. 

The  News-Pager  II  is  a  right- 
angle  camera  and  transport,  with 
image  reverser  for  letterpress  nega¬ 
tives.  Either  camera  allows  an 
operator  to  make  full-page  nega¬ 
tives  without  moving  from  the 
copyboard  controls.  When  the  copy- 
board  is  reloaded  and  released, 
film  IS  automatically  exposed, 
transported  to  processor,  developed 
and  dried. 

Chemco  designed  the  News-Pagers 
after  listening  to  newspapermen. 
You  told  us  what  you  wanted,  and 
Chemco  came  up  with  the  News- 
Pager.  We'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
full  story.  Contact  your  local  Chem- 
coman.  Or  write  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.,  Div.  Powers  Chemco, 
inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 


News-Pager  I,  the  in-line 
camera  for  fastest  copy-to- 
negative-to-plate  time. 


Chemco’s  New-Pager  II,  right/angle  camera  with  image  reverser, 
for  letterpress  negatives  without  “shooting  through  the  back  of  the  film’.’ 


Both  News-Pager  Cameras  have  these  special  features: 


•  One-Roll  Film  size  and  capacity  up  to 
24  inches  by  400  ft.  long. 

•  30  X  30  Copyboard. 

•  Automatic  full-cycling  copyboard. 

•  Eight  1,000  Watt  Halogen  Shadowless 
Lamps  for  shorter  exposure  time  and 
minimum  opaquing. 

•  Compatible  with  all  automatic  film 
processors. 

•  Chemco  Register  Drill  System  matched 
to  your  press  plate  (optional). 


•  Copyboard  Register 

pins  for  blue-line  paste-up  (optional). 

•  Integrator  Light/Time  Exposure. 

•  Proven  Chemco  Film  Transport  System. 

•  Modular  Darkroom  with  vent  and  safelight. 

•  Drop-back  vacuum  board  for  cut  film  use. 

•  SQU-7  Squeeze  Lens  (optional). 

•  Transluminator  (optional). 

•  Installation  by  Chemco's  expert  equipment 
service  technicians,  roll-film  specialists. 
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Weekly  chain  saves 
time  and  print 
costs  with  system 

•  Save  48  hours  a  week  in  produe- 
tion  time. 

•  Save  hours  of  editorial  layout 
time. 

•  Reduee  eosts  by  about  .$.")20  a 
week. 

What  chain  of  community  new- 
pai)ers  wouldn’t  dream  of  this  kind 
of  efficiency? 

At  Minute  Man  Pioductions  in 
Lexington,  Mass.,  however,  the 
time-and-cost  savinjrs  are  no  dream 
hut  an  everyday  leality.  With  nine 
weekly  newsj)apers.  Minute  Man 
Pioductions  is  one  of  the  lai’^est 
weekly  newsjiaper  chains  in  the 
Northeast.  Its  all-offset  papers 
ranlje  in  size  from  40  to  50  pa^es  in 
the  laru'ei'  towns,  to  20  and  .'{8  pan:es 
in  the  smaller.  Its  larjrest  news¬ 
paper,  the  Lcxi n(/ft>n  Mini(te  Man, 
has  a  circulation  of  0,500.  Combined 
circulation  of  all  its  pajiers  is 
around  40,000. 

(Irowth  was,  in  fact,  the  jire- 
cipitatinjj  cost  for  better  ways  of 
doiiiK'  things — and  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  Itek  Positive  Printmaker 
that  is  now  producing!;  the  time- 
and-cost  savinjrs,  accordiiif*’  to 
Thomas  MacKay,  production 
Manager.  Here’s  how  they  are  hein^ 
achieved. 

The  Itek  unit  takes  only  one  mi¬ 
nute  to  produce  positive  jirints  from 
orijjinal  photonrajihs.  Actually, 
another  two  and  one-half  minutes 
are  needed  for  the  jn-ocessinfi'  after 
it  is  shot,  hut  MacKay  says  his 
photo  deiiartment  is  always  work- 
inu'  on  a  “^antiin};"  pi  inciple  (shoot- 
inji'  uj)  to  seven  photos  at  one  time), 
.so  he  fijrures  the  shootiny'  time  at 
one  minute. 

Elimination  of  Stripping; 

Under  the  previously  used  ne^a- 


Rosebrock  becomes 
Santa  Maria  publisher 

Walt  Ro.sebrock,  51,  publisher  of 
Oregon  CHif  (Ore.)  K nter/nisc- 
Coarier,  a  Ha>»udone  Newsjiaper, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Sa  n1((  M aria  (Calif.)  Tim e .s  b y 
Duane  B.  Hanadone,  jiresident  of 
the  trroup. 

Rosebrock,  who  has  been  with  the 
Hauadone  jjroup  for  1(5  years,  bewail 
his  caieer  with  the  Times  in  1959  as 
retail  advertising  manajrer. 

Rosebrock  replaces  Robert  S. 
Mau'ei*.  who  resijrned.  Mayee,  52, 
l)ublisher  since  195(5,  declined  reas¬ 
signment  to  another  Hajradone 
news|)aj)ei'  to  I'emain  in  Califoi  nia. 


tive  system  at  Minute  Man  Pioduc¬ 
tions,  it  was  imt  only  necessary  to 
produce  the  negative  for  each  photo 
but  it  also  took  considerable  time 
for  the  “strii)i)ers”to  put  in  the 
nejratives  in  the  printing  jilant. 

The  elimination  of  the  “strippinjr’’ 
saved  the  publisher  about  48  man¬ 
hours  per  week.  It  also  ^jave  the 
company  better  control,  because 
with  a  positive  print  there  is  little 
chance  for  a  layout  person  to  put  a 
photo  in  upside  down.  It  also  re¬ 
duced  to  near  zero  the  possibilities 
of  photos  beiiif*:  placed  in  the  wronn’ 
windows. 

Photos  play  a  laifie  part  in  the 
Minute  Man  production  process. 
Not  only  are  they  used  frenerously 
in  editorial  layout  but  advertisers 
are  encouratted  to  use  them.  Most  of 
the  real  estate  advertisers,  for 
example,  use  Polaroid  photos  and 
are  satisfied  with  the  reproduction 
from  the  printmaker,  says  MacKay. 

The  ease  of  operation  is  another 
attractive  point,  said  MacKay. 
Under  the  old  nejrative  system,  it 
used  to  take  ten  steps  to  produce 
the  nefrative  and  the  positive.  It 
only  takes  two  steps  with  this 


method:  expose  and  process. 

In  a  further  move  toward  quality 
control  and  efficiency,  the  publisher 
recently  purchased  the  Luxometer, 
a  unit  that  electronically  computes 
the  linht  ran>;e  of  each  photo^rraph 
upon  beinji:  scanned  by  a  handhekl 
meter.  It  then  transmits  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  printmakei'  for  proper 
exposure.  This  takes  whatever 
human  error  mi^ht  remain  in  the 
printmakin}):  operation  and  elimi¬ 
nates  it. 

.\s  for  the  cost  savinfrs,  a  study 
shows  that  the  Minute  Man  fcroup 
pi'oduces  weekly  an  averafre  of  l.‘4() 
pafjes  and  .’}()()  photos. 

Under  its  i)resent  system,  when 
they  didn’t  own  their  own  printinf? 
plant,  they  were  allowed  one  free 
photo  for  every  four  pajres  and  were 
charfjed  $.‘4.00  for  every  other  photo. 
That  made  a  weekly  cost  of  $810.00 
for  the  lemaininjj  270  |)hotos. 

Today,  costs  are  $290.00  per  week. 
That  fijjuie  includes  $140.00  for 
labor,  $(50.00  for  amortization  of  the 
Itek  Printmaker,  $75.00  for  supplies, 
and  $15.00  for  maintenance — all  of 
which  translates  into  a  savings  of 
$520.00  per  week. 

See  big  savings 
in  format  change 

In  the  first  9  weeks  of  the  (5/9  for¬ 
mat  the  Chicago  Tribune  saved 
$45(),()0(),  accordinfi'  to  a  “projjress 
report”  i)Ut  out  in  the  form  of  a 
biochure. 

The  Tribune  made  the  switch  July 
1  to  (5  columns  editorial  and  9  col¬ 
umns  advei  tisinji:  display. 

Of  the  $450,000,  according  to 
Robert  Hunt,  president  and  jjt^neral 
manajyer,  $405,000  was  saved  in 
newsprint,  $5,000  in  ink  and  $40, 000 
in  increased  operating  efficiencies. 
The  calculations  are  precise.  Hunt 
said,  because  the  paper  continued 
both  old  and  new  formats  durinj;  the 
9-weeks  period.  It  will  continue  to  do 
so  durinji:  the  remainder  of  1975. 

“This  9-weeks  performance  puts 
the  Tribune  rif^ht  on  tarjjet  for  a 
l)rojected  savinjjs  of  $1.4  million 
during  the  last  0  months  of  1975,” 
Hunt  said. 

Director  of  sales  said  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  new  format,  a  poi  tion  of 
the  savings  Kt^nerated  by  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  will  be  shared  with 
the  advertiser. 

According  to  production  director 
Wayne  Perry,  the  (5/9  format  figures 
to  reduce  the  Tribune’s  yearly 
newsprint  consumption  by  more 
than  5%  .  The  projected  annual  sav- 
injfs  are  $1.6  million  more  then  “we 
would  have  saved  by  reducinj;  our 
web  size  to  5(5  inches.” 
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DESIGNERS  •  CONSULTANTS 

A  complete  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry  for  over  50  years 

•  Long  range  planning  •  Departmental  studies 

•  New  buildings  •  Process  equipment  studies 

•  Alterations  and  additions  •  Materials  handling  layouts 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news 

Donald  E.  Rogers  has  betMi  named 
president  of  Computype,  Incorpo¬ 
rated  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michi^jan. 
Ro}?ers  was  formerly  president  and 
founder  of  Automix  Keyboards. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

V.  A.  K1  uesner  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident-marketinj>:  for  the 
Composition  Systems  Division  of 
Harris  Corporation.  Kluesner  was 
with  Honeywell  Information  Sys¬ 
tems. 

♦  *  9|C 

Steven  Wassermann  has  been 
promoted  to  vicepresident,  Merjren- 
thaler  Linotype  Company.  Wasser- 
mann  will  be  responsible  for  the 
coordination,  planninj;  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  profjrams  relatinj; 
to  “hot  metal”  operations. 

Hi 

Seldan  \.  Lazarow  has  been 
named  vicepresident,  product  man¬ 
agement  for  Dymo  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems.  Lazarow  will  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  all  DGS  product  line 
and  systems  manaj;ement.  Previ¬ 
ously  Lazarow  was  vicepresident, 
business  planninj?  for  the  process 
control  division  of  LFF^  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

I.  Mark  Wittels  has  been  named 
manager,  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  for  Dymo  Graphic  Systems. 
He  was  most  recently  g:roup  techni¬ 
cal  director  for  prraphic  anil  busi¬ 
ness  systems  at  Dymo  Industries. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Hal  Lowry  was  named  interna¬ 
tional  manafjer-eastern  hemisphere 
sales  for  Goss  newspaper  products 
of  MGD  Graphic  Systems.  John 
L'nolt  was  named  manafrer- 
marketinf?  services.  Unolt  will  be 
responsible  for  the  management  of 
Goss’  sales  and  export  administra¬ 
tive  support  staffs  while  Lowry  will 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Goss 
sales  offices  in  Europe. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Michael  B.  Tilbor  has  been  named 
marketing:  communications  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  gcraphic  systems  de¬ 
partment  of  Raytheon  Company’s 
equipment  division.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  sales  support  and 
promotional  activities  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  line  of  composition  and 
makeup  systems  used  in  newspaper 
and  advertising:  production. 

Hi  Hf  Hi 

Harold  E  vans  has  been  appointed 
product  manag:er,  advanced  sys¬ 
tems  for  Compug:raphic  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Evans  was  formerly  with 
Laser  Graphic  Systems. 


IBM  computers 
drive  editing  and 
ciassifled  programs 

The  WdfertoH'n  (X.Y.)  Dnilj/ 
Tintes,  one  of  the  first  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  to  put  an  on 
line  wire  service  storag:e  and  re¬ 
trieval  system  into  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  has  completed  creation  and 
implementation  of  a  total  cathode 
ray  tube  editing:  and  classified  ad 
entry  system  utilizing:  IBM  8270 
video  display  terminals  tied  to  IBM 
system  7  computers. 

The  Times  and  its  prog:rammer, 
Leonard  Edus,  beg:an  work  on  the 
system,  which  now  supports  10 
video  display  terminals  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  classified  advertising:  de¬ 
partment.  The  classified  entry  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  on  line  since  July  5, 
1974,  and  the  editing:  system  has 
been  operating:  since  June  15,  1975. 

The  Times  first  used  a  System  7  in 
1978  to  store  5  wire  services  on  line. 
The  system  now  stores  7  wire  ser¬ 
vices  and  is  tied  to  the  editing:  sys¬ 
tem  to  provide  any  editor  with  any 
story  filed  by  two  .Associated  Press, 
three  UPI,  the  Los  .Ang:eles 
Times/Washing:ton  Post,  and  the 
New  York  Times-Chicag:o  Daily 
News  wire  services.  The  editor  now 
has  the  final  say  on  everything:  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  paper.  The  composing: 
room  merely  pastes  the  type  on  the 
news  pag:es  following:  the  editor’s 
directions. 

The  classified  entry  system 
utilizes  four  IBM  8270  video  display 
terminals  each  with  a  480  character 
screen.  F^ach  ad  taker  in  the  phone 
room  enters  ads  directly  as  the  cus¬ 
tomer  phones  the  ad  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  orig:inal  keystrokes  are 
captured  for  both  composing:  the 
type — throug:h  the  IBM  1180  Field 
Developed  Typesetting:  System — 
and  for  classified  ad  billing:. 

Two  keyboard  steps 

There  are  only  two  keyboard 
steps  in  handling:  a  classified  ad 
from  the  moment  it  comes  to  the 
Times  until  the  payment  is  re¬ 
corded.  “The  orig:inal  keystrokes  in¬ 
clude  all  the  information  for  the 
1180  to  classify,  sort  and  dump  the 
ads,”  Tom  Chisholm,  ad  director, 
explained.  “The  Times  Business 
System  8  model  Ten  receives  all  the 
business  information  needed  to 
produce  bills,  billing:  sheets,  trial 
balances,  ag:ing:,  etc.,  directly  from 
the  System  7  disk,”  Chisholm  said. 
“The  only  keyboarding  steps  are 
the  entry  of  the  ad  and  punching  a 
card  to  record  a  payment.” 

Once  the  classified  system  was 
completely  operational,  a  program 


was  set-up  to  write  the  code  neces¬ 
sary  to  write  stories  on  the  8270 
large  screen  terminals,  page 
through  a  long  story,  and  edit  that 
story.  The  system  allows  an  editor 
or  reporter  to  either  write  a  story 
and  edit  that  copy,  or  call  for  any 
wire  story  stored  in  the  System  7. 
Transfer  for  the  wire  story  to  the 
tube  from  the  wire  storage  System  7 
takes  less  than  a  second  for  a  story 
of  1,000  words. 

The  total  editing  system  now 
handles  six  terminals.  Ten  others 
will  be  installed. 

Flight  telephone  company  data 
speed  40  video  terminals  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  Times  bureaus  and  will  be 
used  to  transmit  bureau  copy  to  the 
System  7  where  the  material  will  be 
available  for  editors  to  handle  as 
they  do  material  from  wire  services 
or  repoi'ter  entry. 

The  entire  editing  system  as  writ¬ 
ten  requires  two  System  7’s  but 
plans  call  for  consolidation  of  the 
program  into  one  IBM  computer. 
The  wire  service  storage  is  handled 
by  a  ten  k  System  7  model  — the 
machine  first  installed  by  the 
Times.  The  tube  operations — 
including  the  Data  Speed  40 
applications — are  driven  by  a  20  k 
System  7  model  E. 

The  programs  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  operational  in  Watertown 
are  available  from  The  Times.  The 
wire  service  storage  program  is  op¬ 
erational  in  5  other  newspapers 
which  purchased  the  coding  from 
the  Times. 

9  mos.  ad  revenues 
are  up  3.5% 

Daily  newspapers’  advertising  re¬ 
venues  were  up  8.591^  over  last  year 
and  running  at  an  $8.2  billion  an¬ 
nual  rate  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1975,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  Sep¬ 
tember  revenues,  however,  were  off 
QA7c  from  the  previous  year,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  a  Sunday  in  the 
month. 

The  retail  classification  made  the 
strongest  showing,  up  8.8%  for  the 
month  and  7.9%  for  the  nine 
months.  Newspapers’  retail  ad  re¬ 
venues  are  running  at  a  $4.8  billion 
annual  rate. 

Classified  advertising  revenues 
were  off  3.4%  in  September  and 
2.9%  for  the  nine  months.  Classified 
is  running  at  a  $2.2  billion  annual 
rate. 

Newspapers’  national  advertising 
revenues  decreased  7.5%  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  0.3%  for  the  nine 
months.  National  is  running  at  a 
$1.2  billion  annual  rate. 
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Canadian  Paper  will 
switch  to  cold-type 

The  Moncton  (New  Brunswick) 
Times  and  Transcript  will  convert 
early  next  year  to  cold-type  produc¬ 
tion  and  offset  litho>?raphy  printing. 

The  newspaper  and  the  local  ITU 
No.  6.%  established  contractual  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  introduction  of 
new  technology  several  months  ago. 

The  adoption  of  new  techniques 
started  in  1965  when  the  evening 
paper  (Transcript)  undertook  the 
then  revolutionary  combination  of 
letterpress  and  offset  lithography 
through  the  same  press  train.  One 
section  was  printed  letterpress  and 
the  other  offset. 

In  late  1971  the  paper  elected  to 
convert  to  total  offset  printing  and 
seven  Goss  Urbanites  in  two  rows  of 
three  with  one-a  color  unit-stacked, 
were  put  into  production  in  mid- 
1972.  Two  years  later  the  paper 
purchased  three  additional  Urba¬ 
nites. 

Installation  of  new  equipment 
will  start  in  early  November  with  a 
Compugraphic  Unified  composer. 
Model  2414  Videosetter  and  an  Au¬ 
totape  9100  keyboard  with  16  mem¬ 
ory  locations.  Ancilliary  equipment 
for  cold-type  production  will  also  be 
installed  in  November. 


apprehensive 
about  VDT/OCR 
systems? 

We  specialize  in  training  rather  than 
orientation. 

Our  professional  training  can  enable 
you  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  new 
system  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  the  past  seven  years  Ad¬ 
vanced  Keyboarding  Systems  has 
conducted  training  pragrams  ranging 
from  current  inhouse  systems  to  con¬ 
version  from  one  production  sys¬ 
tem  to  more  sophisticated  computer 
bused  endeavors. 

Our  experience  with  VDT  and  OCR 
as  a  means  of  accurate  input  is  well 
worth  investigation.  For  additional 
information  and  reference  write  or 
call; 

Scott  Leonard 
Executive  Vice  President 

Advanced  Keyboarding  Systems 

Division  of  Advanced  Computer  Techniques  Corp. 

437  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
212-421-4308 


John  Ward,  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  the  paper  was 
looking  forward  to  the  introduction 
of  the  new  systems  that  were  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  a  better  product 
as  part  of  the  continuing  program  of 
improvement. 


Quaker  ad  test 

Quaker  Oats  Co.  (BBDO,  ad 
agency)  has  launched  their  first 
corporate  campaign.  Currently  in 
test  market,  the  campaign  prom¬ 
oted  the  nutritional  and  economic 
advantages  of  some  of  Quaker’s 
products  through  tv  spots  and  four 
full-page  print  ads  in  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Indianapolis.  The  print  ads  feature 
uses  for  Quaker  products. 


Hall  merges  2 
Illinois  firms 

Church  Rickards  &  Company  re¬ 
cently  merged  with  Whitlock  & 
Company,  Westchester,  Ill.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ernie  Powell,  president  of  the 
newly  formed  company. 

Robert  M.  Hall,  former  owner  of 
Hall  Syndicate  and  present  owner  of 
Hall  (Z!ommunications  is  the  new 
owner  of  the  merged  companies. 

Powell  said  that  the  2  operations 
were  combined  to  expand  to  news¬ 
papers  its  insurance  program, 
magazine  promotions  and  circula¬ 
tion  training  seminars.  The  insur¬ 
ance  department  is  being  enlarged 
to  encompass  all  aspects  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  newspapers  as  well  as  sub¬ 
scriber  and  carrier  insurance,  Pow¬ 
ell  added. 
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We  know  the  ins  and  outs 


of  your  business... 


Jervis  B.Webb  Oimpany^ 

*^000  Alpine  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48204  [323]  933-8000 


Our  newsprint  system  at  The  Detroit  News  has  the 
additional  distinction  of  being  completely  computer- 
controlled  ...  a  unique  feature  provided  by  Ann  Arbor 
Computer  Corporation,  a  Webb  subsidiary  .  .  .  that 
included  all  installation  work,  all  software  and  the  re¬ 
quired  interface  devices. 


The  results?  In  the  words  of  a  leading  trade  publica¬ 
tion  -  Material  Handling  Engineering:  "Every  possible 
situation  is  anticipated  in  this  computer-controlled  tow- 
line  system.  When  you're  handling  a  product  as  volatile 
as  the  news,  the  quiet  and  dependable  work  of  a  compu¬ 
ter  is  a  comforting  change  of  pace." 


m  Nothing  much  happens  in  the  newspaper 
business  until  the  newsprint  gets  to  the 
presses.  Tons  of  newsprint  ...  at  exactly  the  right  times. 
Webb  newsprint  handling  systems  are  efficiently  at 
work  today  at  many  major  newspapers  across  North 
America.  These  systems  reflect  our  years  of  experience 
with  slat  conveyors,  towline  conveyors  and  hydraulic 
kickers  ...  as  they  apply  to  your  newsprint  handling 
problems. 


Out 


H  BW  The  overall  efficiency  of  your  opera- 

tions  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
efficiency  of  your  mailroom  operations.  Faster  presses 
and  higher  circulation  figures  today  require  increasingly 
complex  handling  systems,  automation  devices,  and 
control  systems  in  your  mailroom  to  keep  your  papers 
moving  smoothly  to  your  waiting  trucks  and  drivers  .  .  . 
and  on  to  your  readers. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  Star  recently  constructed  a 
new  facility  in  Alamonte  Springs,  Florida  to  better  serve 
their  readers  with  area  editions  and  to  handle  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  circulation.  We're  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  Norfolk  Conveyor  Division  supplied  a  large  portion 
of  the  equipment  in  this  mailroom  facility. 

Much  of  the  equipment  used  consisted  of  cata¬ 
logued  Norfolk  belt  and  roller  conveyors.  The  remain¬ 
ing  equipment  was  either  custom  designed  or  obtained 
from  other  specialty  manufacturers. 

The  many  innovative  features  designed  into  this 
mailroom  system  have  given  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star 
more  immediate  productivity  now  .  .  .  and  much  more 
flexibility  for  change. 


Newsroom  conversion 
provides  insight  into 
electronic  editing 


One-step  changeover  goes  smoothly 


By  Earl  W .  W  ilken 

The  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press,  a 
morning:  and  Sunday  paper  of  70,000 
circulation  with  three  g:eog:raphic 
editions  (Cape  May  county,  (Cumber¬ 
land,  Atlantic  City),  converted  Oc¬ 
tober  20  to  an  all  electronic  news¬ 
room  system.  (26  VDTs-24  news¬ 
room-2  production). 

At  the  same  time  the  paper  not 
only  went  cold  type  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  classified  department),  it 
also  adopted  a  photopolymer  system 
for  plate  making:. 

In  the  newsroom  the  Dig:ital 
Equipment  (DEC)  Typeset-11  sys¬ 
tem  w'ith  24  video  display  terminals 
went  live.  The  chang:eover  of  the 
total  newsroom  in  one  effort  went 
relatively  smoothly  with  minor  de¬ 
lays.  The  computer  system  went 
down  for  about  ten  minutes  and  five 
controllers  were  down  for  short  time 
spans. 

When  converting:  the  newsroom  to 
an  electronic  approach  there  are 
two  basic  techniques  to  be  consi¬ 
dered.  Either  g:o  all  newsroom  at 
one  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Press, 
or  convert  departments  such  as 
sports,  w'omen  or  editorial  pag:e 
first.  Then  bring:  other  departments 
along:  until  total  conversion  is  ac¬ 
complished.  Both  approaches  have 
merit  but  the  manag:ement  of  the 
Press  decided  to  g:o  total  in  one 
stroke. 

Monday  edition  selected 

A  Monday  edition  of  28  pag:es  was 
selected  and  since  the  advertising:/ 
news  ratio  at  the  Press  is  about 
60/40  the  news  hole  was  not  stag:g:er- 
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ing:.  A  neg:lig:ible  amount  of  copy  was 
processed  prior  to  g:oing:  electronic, 
which  took  some  of  the  pressure  off 
the  first  electronic  nig:ht  deadline. 

Conversion  plans  and  training:  of 
staff  members  figrured  prominently 
in  manag:ement’s  approach  to  the 
new  system.  Steven  Prisament, 
editorial  co-ordinator,  directed  the 
training  of  staff  members  in  both 
classroom  and  hands-on  sessions.  A 
DEC  representative  spent  about 
one  week  g:iving:  an  overview  of  the 
Typeset-11  system.  During:  the 
training:  sessions  individual  mem¬ 
bers  incorporated  new  information 
into  their  manuals  (9  pag:es  for 
reporters — 11  pag:es  for  editors) 
which  were  much  in  evidence  on  the 
first  nig:ht. 

Reporters  received  15  hours  of 
training:  while  editors  were  g:iven  25 
hours.  Both  training:  sessions  took 
place  over  a  six  week  period.  During: 
this  six  week  period  dual  Typeset-11 
systems  (primary  and  back-up)  were 
burned  in.  Staff  members  worked 
with  the  system  during:  training:  but 
no  copy  was  processed  for  edition 
until  the  nig:ht  of  conversion. 

The  on-g:oing:  theme  stressed  by 
manag:ement  during:  numerous 
orientation  luncheons  was,  “better 
editorial  control.”  The  editorial 
staff  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
new  system  with  many  members 
taking:  control  of  the  video  termi¬ 
nals  with  ease  while  others  strug:- 
g:led.  The  averag:e  age  of  the  72 
member  staff  with  about  30% 
women  is  about  33. 


Copy  flow  systems 

Copy  flow  systems  were  the  same 
as  used  prior  to  the  electronic  sys¬ 
tem  but  the  discipline  of  the  compu¬ 
ter  procedures  brought  the  re¬ 
occurring  message,  “No  attached 
queues,”  to  the  video  screen  again 
and  again.  The  staffers  went  back  to 
their  manuals  or  called  for  the  aid  of 
Prisament  and  “Chuck”  McGee, 
Sunday  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
ager. 

Copy  was  pushed  through  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  maximum  force  and  dead¬ 
line  was  missed  by  only  one  hour  the 
first  night.  The  newsroom  was  not 
entirely  at  fault  since  tape  proce¬ 
dures  in  the  composing  room  had 
some  bugs  and  caused  delay  in  mov¬ 
ing  wire  copy  via  tape  mode  to  the 
newsroom. 

Allocation  of  the  24  VDTs  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  (20  VDTs  in  fixed  positions  and 
4  in  swivel  positions):  the  4  swivel 
VDTs  are  shared  by  sports  and  wo¬ 
men’s  desks;  3  for  rewrite  desk;  2  for 
suburban  desks;  6  general  and  nine 
dedicated. 

The  9  dedicated  VDTs  are  allo¬ 
cated  as  follows:  1  to  the  Sunday 
editor;  1  editorial  page  editor;  1  city 
editor;  1  regional  editor;  4  on  the 
copy  desk;  1  at  the  slot  position. 
Peak  load  time  for  the  24  VDTs  is 
around  5  p.m.  Ratio  of  reporters  to 
terminals  is  2:1. 

The  flow  of  copy  from  reporters  is 
either  to  appropriate  desk  (sport, 
regional,  city)  or  may  then  go  to  re¬ 
write  then  to  slot  and  from  slot  to 
(Coyitinued  on  page  37) 
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rim  editor  then  back  to  slot  to 
typesetting:. 

Reporters  do  not  H&J  copy  or 
write  heads.  This  is  done  at  the  rim. 
The  system  does  permit  copy  to  be 
sent  to  any  terminal  in  the  system. 

Security  systems 

In  the  system  design  a  wire  pool 
(low  level  security)  permits  any 
VDT  to  pull  out  copy  from  the  wire 
service  pool.  Higher  security 
software  allows  certain  editors  to 
call  up  copy  that  has  been  written 
and  stored.  Review  by  editors  can¬ 
not  take  place  while  copy  is  being 
generated. 

In  the  future  the  two  remote 
bureaus  will  be  on/line  via  a  dedi¬ 
cated  phone  line  from  each  bureau. 
Three  Teletype  Model  40  VDTs  will 
be  in  each  bureau  in  addition  to  a 
line  printer. 

Wire  copy  was  not  on/line  at  the 
time  of  conversion  and  presented 
difficulties  for  the  newsroom  in 
moving  selected  sports  stories  to 
typesetting.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  eight  wire  ports  in  the 
system  with  six  lines  (low/speed)  for 
wire  services  and  two  lines  for  the 
bureaus. 

In  addition  to  wire  services  not 
being  on/line  the  Videosetters 
(2414s)  were  also  not  on/line  and 
presented  additional  difficulties  in 


SYSTEM  CONFIGURATION 

EDITORIAL — Dual  Typeset-1  1  systems  with  two 
1 1  45  host  computers  with  112K  of  core  memory 
each,  1 3  controllers  (1 1  05  computers)  with  2  VDTs 
per  controller,  26  VDTs  model  VT  20/b  each  with 
16K  and  each  capable  of  scrolling  10K  charac¬ 
ters,  two  Moving  Head  Discs  and  one  Fixed  Head 
Disc  along  with  magnetic  tape  storage  for  data 
base  protection.  No  scanners  in  system.  System 
outputs  to:  two  high  speed  line  printers,  either  on 
demand  or  automatically,  two  high  speed  (400 
line  per  minute)  phototypesetters.  Videosetter 
24')4's,  two  Photon  532  slow  speed  (30  line  per 
minute)  typesetters.  System  software  contains 
Typeset-1  1  editorial  program.  Videosetter  driver 
program.  Photon  driver  program,  on/line  wire 
program  and  failsafe  program.  DEC's  Class-Ad 
11  program  will  be  installed  in  the  near  future. 

PRODUCTION — New  equipment  consists  of:  two 
Compuwriter  IV  keyboard  operated  photocom¬ 
posers,  one  Compugraphic  7200  keyboard  oper¬ 
ated  photocomposer,  four  Electro  Set  perforating 
keyboards,  two  LogE  film  processors  and 
peripheral  equipment  such  as  paste-up  tables, 
etc.  Two  Letterflex  135  semi-automatic  plate  pro¬ 
cessing  systems,  one  Chemco  pager  camera  with 
LogE  film  processor  and  automatic  transport,  two 
K&F  punch/bend/trim  units  and  K&F  aluminum 
saddles.  Hot  metal  units  for  classified  ads. 

-  '  -sf 

copy  flow  between  newsroom  and 
composing  room.  The  missed  dead¬ 
line  probably  could  have  been 
avoided  with  wire  services  and 
phototypesetters  on/line  and  more 
detailed  procedures  established 
for  the  composing  room. 

The  linking  problem  between 
newsroom  and  composing  room 
(Typeset-1 1  tape  output,  wire  ser¬ 


vice  tape  procedure  and  the  output 
from  typesetters)  was  in  part 
created  by  a  lack  of  physical  space 
in  the  composing  room.  Printers 
were  erecting  paste-up  tables  in  a 
restricted  area  shortly  after  coming 
on  duty.  The  twenty-odd  hot  metal 
(linotype)  machines  stood  their 
ground  for  the  moment  in  the  com¬ 
posing  area,  silently  signalling  the 
fear  of  the  approaching  new 
technology.  Printers  were  given  six 
weeks  of  in-house  ti'aining  on 
paste-up  procedures. 

A  critique  was  held  between  2  and 
8  a.m.  Monday  morning  after  the 
first  electronic  edition  went  to  bed 
and  at  that  time  Dominick  Ciccia, 
production  manager,  with  other 
newsroom  executives  and  manage¬ 
ment  reviewed  the  conversion 
events.  New  procedures  for  sensi¬ 
tive  areas  were  discussed  and  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  days  to  follow. 

The  camera  department  using  a 
Chemco  pager  camera  with  a  LogE 
film  processor  and  automatic  trans¬ 
port  worked  in  an  area  adjacent  to 
the  paste-up  tables  and  the  plate 
making  system.  Training  on  the 
LogE  equipment  was  provided  at 
the  ventlor’s  plant  while  camera 
training  was  conducted  in-house. 

Display  ads  have  been  produced 
in  cold  type  for  almost  three  years 
(Continued  on  page  ,i8) 
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Single  or  dual  Floppy  Disk  storage  plus  standard 
classified  ad  program  permits  selective 
up-dating  of  up  to  250,000  characters  of 
classified  ad  material  in  as  little  as  six  minutes. 

Universal  typesetting  program  with  automatic 
hyphenation  and  line  and  leading  justification. 
Just  a  few  key- strokes  changes  input/output 
codes  from  one  type  of  phototypesetting  | 
machine  to  another.  j 

Floppy  Disk  coupled  with  high 
speed  paper  tape  punch  and  reader 
or  with  optional  magnetic  tape  cas¬ 
sette  unit,  gives  highly  versatile  in¬ 
put/output. 


That’s  just  the  beginning.  Get  all 
the  details.  Write  today  or  call 
Varisystems  Corp.,  80  Skyline  Drive, 
Plainview,  NY  11803  •  516  931-7200 


80  skyline  drive,  plainview,  N.Y.  11803 


IT'S  HERE! 

CompasEXCl 
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How  to  convert 
to  electronic 
editing  easily 

By  Harry  A.  Miller 

I  sat  there  in  a  friend’s  motorcy¬ 
cle  crash  helmet,  starinjr  at  the  un- 
ceasinjr  hlinkiiiK  of  the  speck  of  lifrht 
on  the  video  display  terminal. 

The  home  edition  deadline  closed 
in.  I  popjK'd  an  antiacid  tablet  in  my 
mouth  as  anothei-  piece  of  copy 
materialized  in  the  already  loaded 
copy  editor’s  ('EC  directory. 

ihxlies  shook  more  (juickly  than 
{To-Ku  dancers  with  the  DT’s  as 
the  seven  on  our  rim  at  the  South 
lU  ud  Trihioie  typed,  tapped  and 
thi  ust  thi'oufih  the  final  flow. 

Suddenly,  as  I  tried  to  jret  a 
cinarette  under  the  crash  helmet’s 
wind  shield,  1  realized  why  they  call 

■Miller  is  chief  of  (he  copy  desk  at  the 
Stuilh  Bend  Tribune. 


that  light  on  the  VDT  screen  a  cur¬ 
sor. 

But  we  made  the  deadline  that 
day,  and  have  made  many  more 
since  the  Tribune’s  newsroom  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Hendrix  fioOO  system. 
And  though  some  of  our  reporters 
and  editors  had  some  doubts  about 
giving  up  their  pencils  and  half 
sheets,  the  transition  to  electronic 
editing  went  smoothly,  especially  if 
you  consider  that  the  Tribune  is  not 
a  small  newspaper. 

It  sets  about  20,000  lines  of  type 
each  morning,  and  has  three 
bureaus  in  Indiana  and  two  in 
.Michigan. 

Successful  Conversion 

There  are  four  major  reasons  for 
the  successful  conversion: 

P'irst,  management  took  a  “team 
approach”  by  combining  the  talents 
of  some  key  personnel  from  various 
dei)artments  into  a  goal-oriented 
unit; 

Second,  reporters  and  editors 
were  kept  informed,  and  all  (jiies- 
tions  were  answered  honestly. 


HOW  WILL  A 
/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 

•  E&P  HELP  ME  GET  /  ,, . 

\  A  BETTER  J0B?y  /  THAT'S  \ 
;  CLASSIFIED  . 
:  \INF0RMATI0N  ’ 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1C022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Nature  of  Business . 

C  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$12.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $35.  a  year. 


without  reservation; 

Third,  working  conditions  were 
improved  with  the  installation  of  a 
new,  static-resistant  carpet  and  a 
geometrically-shaped  rim  at  which 
copy  editors  never  have  to  leave 
their  seats  to  work  at  a  VDT; 

h'ourth,  the  VDT  system  worked 
well  with  a  minimum  of  repair. 

Other  factors  aiding  the  transi¬ 
tion  were; 

•  Preparation  of  a  step-by-step 
procedure  allowing  any  editor  or 
reportei-  to  sit  down  at  a  VDT  and 
function  adequately. 

•  Conversion  of  the  copy  desk  first, 
and  an  unrelentless  pushing  to  get 
as  much  copy  through  the  ECRM 
scanners  into  the  VDT’s  as  possible. 

•  Criticism  of  errors  aimed  at  the 
entire  group,  not  at  the  individual 
who  made  the  error. 

•  Copy  editors  willing  to  encour¬ 
age  those  without  VDT’s  to  sit  down 
and  learn  about  the  new  technolo- 
K.v. 

hTn-  many  years  the  newpaper  has 
been  a  willing  participant,  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  leader,  in  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  more  modern  plant  and  jiro- 
duction  equipment.  Change,  bal¬ 
anced  with  a  vigorous  retraining 
program  so  no  employee  need  worry 
about  losing  a  job,  came  with  a 
minimum  of  resistance.  And  it  was 
in  this  atmosphere  that  the  move¬ 
ment  to  electronic  journalism  was 
begun. 

It  actually  started  some  years  ago 
when  editor  and  publisher, 
Fianklin  D.  Schurz,  Sr.  and  then 
production  chief  (now  general  man¬ 


ager)  John  McGann  first  heard  of  a 
machine  that  could  he  used  to  edit 
copy  so  flawlessly  that  typos  would 
he  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Then,  about  a  year  ago,  Franklin 
I).  Schurz,  Jr.,  who  took  over  for  his 
father  who  retired,  decided  to  move 
ahead. 

When  the  decision  was  reached  to 
go  ahead,  personnel  from  various 
departments  were  selected  and  as¬ 
sembled  into  a  team  responsible  for 
the  conversion. 

In  charge  of  the  hardware  group 
was  production  manager  Dick  Pas- 
kiet  and  Tim  Good,  while  data  proc¬ 
essing  manager  Russell  headed  the 
software  team.  Managing  editor 
John  Powers,  this  reporter  and  Earl 
Mishler  were  in  charge  of  the  trans¬ 
ition  in  the  new'sroom. 

1-step  changeover 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

and  much  of  the  cold  type  equip¬ 
ment  has  seen  considerable  use.  The 
Pi'ess  has  also  been  using  a  DEC 
PDP  8/e  now  slated  as  a  backup  unit 
for  driving  the  two  Photon  ,'i:}2s. 

New  saddles 

The  dual  Letterflex  13.5  semi¬ 
automatic  plate  processing  system 
is  configured  for  the  production  of 
the  approximately  20,000  plates 
that  the  Press  uses  per  year.  Train¬ 
ing  on  the  system  that  produces 
about  85  jilates  per  hour  was  given 
in-house.  New  aluminum  saddles 
from  K&F  along  with  one  automatic 
and  one  manually  operated  K&P" 
punch/bend/trim  units  for  the 
photopolymer  plates  were  also  part 
of  the  conversion  equipment. 

The  newspaper  has  an  eight  unit 
Hoe  Colormatic  press  with  six 
units  five  years  old  and  two  units 
two  years  old. 

The  Press  had  previously  entered 
into  contractual  arrangements  with 
the  ITU  local  (includes  printers, 
pressmen,  and  stereotypers)  for  a 
negotiated  severance  of  up  to  80 
members.  The  severance  approach 
to  be  adopted  is  that  of  reverse 
seniority  and  includes  such  items  as 
a  months  pay,  two  weeks  pay  for 
every  year  of  service  and  fringe 
benefits. 

With  the  new  system  expected  to 
generate  $400,000  savings  per  year 
(net  of  added  supply  costs)  the  man¬ 
agement  with  the  million  dollar  plus 
conversion  cost,  looks  forward  to 
producing  better  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Two  years  went  into  planning  for 
the  new  system  and  after  the  first 
electronic  deadline  the  staff  and  the 
management  ai-e  engaged  in  refin¬ 
ing  the  technology  at  the  Press. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Revolutionary  War  cartoons 


By  Fred  Rotondaro 

Michael  Wynn  Jones.  “The  Cartoon 
History  of  the  American  Revolution." 
(J.  I*.  Putnam's  Sons.  Publication 
date:  October  .JO,  IWT.i.  $20.00.  187 
pases. 

One  of  the  most  nej^lected  areas  of 
American  joui  nalistic  history  is  the 
field  of  the  editorial  cartoon.  This 
new  book  by  Enf>:lish  writer  Michael 
Wynn  Jones  will  help  rectify  this  de¬ 
ficiency  in  rejarard  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  I’eriod.  But  don’t  think  that 
it’s  f>:oin{>:  to  wipe  it  out  completely. 

Jones  is  not  writing  a  history  of 
the  (levelojiment  and  intluence  of 
cartoons  durinjy  this  Period.  Rather, 
he  shows  how  they  were  used  to 
comment  on  specific  events  of  the 
Pei'iod.  Consequently,  a  larjje  part 
of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  providinfj; 
historical  backfrround  so  that  the 
cartoons  may  be  understood  in  their 
context. 

A  major  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  Enj^lish  cartoons. 
Thers’s  a  very  jrood  reason  for  this: 
that’s  where  most  of  the  cartoons 
originated. 

In  his  introductory  essay,  Jones 
points  out  that  American  satires  of 
the  “colonial  and  revolutionary  era 
are  rare  in  the  extreme.’’  He  notes 
that  the  first  one  appeared,  accord- 
inf>  to  William  Murrell,  the  author  of 
American  Graphic  Hamor,  in  Ben 
P''ranklin’s  publication  Plain  Truth 
in  1747.  The  cartoon  tradition  did 
not  move  beyond  the  embryonic 
sta}>:e  in  America  until  the  work  of 
William  Charles  durin}?  the  War  of 
1812. 

Jones  theorizes  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  rare  use  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cartoons  during’  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  Period  was  that  the  “impossi¬ 
ble  profit  margins”  of  the  radical 
newspapers  “simply  could  not  ac¬ 
commodate”  them. 

He  also  mentions  the  possibility 
that,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Period,  the  grievances  of  the 
colonists  rested  on  rather  delicate 
points  of  political  theory.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  oratory  of  men  such 
as  James  Otis,  Patrick  Henry,  and 
John  Adams  were  far  more  appro¬ 
priate  weapons  for  the  radical 
papers. 

There  is  another  and  perhaps  the 
most  significant  reason  of  all. 

American  papers  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  home  grown  products 
because  the  English  cartoonists 
were  doing  the  job  for  them.  “The 


most  striking  thing  about  the  (En¬ 
glish)  satires  of  the  revolutionary 
era,  Jones  writes,  “is  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  them  are 
pro-American,  to  a  degree  which  at 
first  sight  might  seem  disgracefully 
unpatriotic.  But,  of  course,  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  war  refused  to  think  of 
the  colonists  even  as  rebels,  let 
alone  foreigners;  they  were  En¬ 
glishmen  fighting  against  tyranny 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.” 

He  also  makes  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  comment  that,  by  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  car¬ 
toonists  had  “won  for  themselves  a 
remarkable  degree  of  immunity.” 

Notwithstanding  these  problems, 
the  book  nevertheless  offers  solid 
value  for  the  student  of  the  editorial 
cartoon. 

The  single  most  important  reason 
for  this  is  that  Jones  has  been  able 
to  collect  in  one  place  over  .‘U)0  car¬ 
toons  from  the  Period.  As  men¬ 
tioned,  the  vast  majority  of  these 
are  English,  but  there  are  also 
American  and  F'lench  samples. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“WHO  THE  HELL  IS  WILLIAM 
LOEB?”  by  Kevin  Cash,  a  study  of 
the  newspapers  of  Manchester, 
X.H.,  and  of  their  publisher  is  being 
published  by  Amoskeag  Press,  Inc., 
of  Manchester. 

The  book  traces  the  history  of  the 
Manchester  n'ewspapers  from  their 
founding  to  the  present  day.  The 
volume  includes  detailed  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  of  Colonel  F'rank  Knox 
and  John  A.  Muehling,  co-founders 
of  the  Manchester  Erening  Leader, 
as  well  as  of  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  who 
was  secretary  to  President  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  and  who  was  father 
of  the  present  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  Leader  and  the  Neic 
Hampshire  Snndag  Sen's. 

The  majority  of  the  472  pages  is 
devoted  to  the  life  of  William  Loeb, 
III,  the  present  publisher,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  notoriety  of  the 
Manchester  newspapers. 

The  book  covers  Loeb’s  profes¬ 
sional  and  private  life,  from  his 
childhood  years  in  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y., 
through  two  divorces,  through  his 
attacks  on  U.S.  Sen  Edmund  Muskie 
in  the  1972  N.H.  Presidential  pri¬ 
mary,  right  up  to  his  denouncement 
of  U.S.  Sen.  John  Durkin  during  the 
New  Hampshire  Senatorial  runoff 
election  of  September,  1975.  It 
traces  the  history  of  Loeb’s  other 
newspaper  properties,  and  tells  of 


the  demise  of  three  new'spapers 
under  the  Loeb  management,  as 
well  as  of  Loeb’s  complex  financial 
dealings. 

The  author,  Kevin  Cash,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Manchester,  having  received 
his  early  education  in  Manchester 
schools.  A  graduate  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Broicn  Herald,  he  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  high  school  cor¬ 
respondent  and  copy  boy  at  the 
Union-Leader  Publishing  Co.,  under 
its  prior  ownership.  Later  he  w'as 
employed  by  the  Manchester  news¬ 
papers  as  a  bureau  manager,  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer.  He  has 
also  worked  at  newspapers  in  Boston 
and  New  York. 

*  «  « 

Publication  of  “The  Anatomy  of  a 
Newspaper,”  a  48-page  illustrated 
booklet  introducing  students  to  the 
wide  variety  of  information  and  en¬ 
tertainment  in  a  newspaper  was 
announced  last  week  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As.socia- 
tion  P'oundation. 

The  booklet  describes  the  people 
who  report  the  news  and  how  they 
do  it.  It  explains  journalistic  style, 
the  role  and  place  of  opinion  in  a 
newspaper,  and  the  guarantees  of  a 
free  press  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  It  will  instruct  in  news  photo¬ 
graphy  and  the  role  of  newspaper 
advertising.  A  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  is  included. 

Newspapers  will  find  the  booklet 
useful  in  answering  queries,  as  in¬ 
struction  for  students  touring 
newspaper  plants  and  as  an  aid  for 
newspaper-in-the-classroom  pro¬ 
grams.  It  was  written  by  Kathryn 
E.  McAuIey,  editorial  planning  co- 
oi’dinator  at  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call  and  Chronicle. 

The  booklet  is  available  from  the 
ANPA  Foundation.  Prices  are:  $2 
per  copy  for  1-5  copies;  $1.50  per 
copy  for  6-20  copies;  and  $1  per  copy 
for  21  copies  or  more  in  a  single  or¬ 
der. 

Optometric  group 
drops  awards 

The  American  Optometric  Associ¬ 
ation  is  discontinuing  its  journalism 
awards  program.  The  program  was 
established  in  1968  to  encourage 
writers  to  do  articles  and  broadcasts 
on  vision  and  its  care  by  honoring 
outstanding  efforts.  The  award  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  inscribed  medallion  and 
$500  check  to  the  writer,  plus  a 
plaque. 

“The  quality  of  entries  has  been 
decreasing  each  year,”  Reynold 
Maimer,  AOA  public  information 
division  director  said. 
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Wire  services  probed 
in  exclusivity  claim 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

There  are  indications  that  sup¬ 
plemental  news  service  contracts  in 
force  over  several  years  are  being: 
amended  to  dispense  with  exclusiv¬ 
ity  clauses.  A  recent  example  was 
the  adding:  of  the  Los  Ang:eles 
Times-Washing:ton  Post  wire  to  the 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  throug:h 
ag:reement  with  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

That  development  was  di.sclosed 
by  publisher  Frank  O.  Blanchard  of 
the  Tribune  during:  a  discovery  pro¬ 
ceeding:  before  Dane  County  Court 
Commissioner  Charles  E.  Pellino  in 
Madison,  Wis.  October  10. 

The  formal  hearing:  was  the  first 
called  by  as.sistant  attorney  g:eneral 
Mike  Zaleski  on  complaint  of  the 
Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freewau  that  it 
had  been  prevented  from  eng:ag:ing: 
either  the  LAT-WPN  wire  service  or 
one  operated  by  the  New  York 
Times  (E&P,  Oct.  11). 

The  Freeman  had  contended  that 
attempts  to  purchase  rig:hts  to  the  2 
services  were  unsuccessful  because 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  &  Sentinel 
“have  rig:hts  to  an  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  that  include  Waukesha  Coun¬ 
ty,”  where  the  Freeman  is  located. 

The  Freeman  had  complained  of 
possible  monopoly  law  violations. 

Blanchard  said  he  had  contrac¬ 
ted  for  the  LAT-WPN  wire  because 
it  was  more  specialized,  interpretive 
and  in-depth  than  the  “state”  wire 


of  the  Associated  Press,  which  the 
Tribune  also  subscribes  to. 

.Agreement  on  competition 

When  he  sig:ned  a  contract  April 
19,  1973  the  service,  according:  to 
Blanchard,  ag:reed  to  not  supply  it 
to  any  Tribune  competition.  He  said 
he  considered  a  paper  in  Winona,  30 
miles  distant,  with  no  circulation  in 
La  Crosse,  to  be  competition  in  the 
area  west  of  La  Crosse. 

However,  Blanchard  said  he  in¬ 
tends  to  discontinue  the  service 
next  January  because  he  can  obtain 
others  “without  so  much  bulk.  Also, 
there  is  an  economic  factor  in¬ 
volved.”  The  Tribune  is  one  of  the 
Lee  Enterprises  Newspapers. 

Asked  if  he  could,  under  the 
LAT-WPN  contract,  enlarg:e  his 
area  of  exclusivity  (beyond  La 
Crosse),  Blanchard  answered  he 
“didn’t  think  so.”  Had  he  ever  tried? 
“No.”  He  added  that  he  understood 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  had  a  con¬ 
tract  and  had  experienced  a  territo¬ 
rial  problem  with  it. 

The  Journal  has  a  circulation  of 
2,600  daily  and  Sunday  in  La  Crosse, 
Blanchard  said,  while  the  Tribune’s 
circulation  (daily  and  Sunday)  is 
about  34,000. 

Blanchard  said  he  believed  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  wire  as  a  result  of 
neg:otiations  between  the  Journal 
and  the  LAT-WPN  manag:ements. 
In  neg:otiating:  his  contract,  he  said, 
there  were  no  concessions  offered  to 


PROMOTED — Donald  S.  lane  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate.  Lane,  who 
joined  the  company,  formerly  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate,  in  1968  has  been  representing  the 
syndicate  in  the  western  and  northeastern  sales 
territories. 


obtain  the  service  and  no  area  circu¬ 
lation  promises  made.  In  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Blanchard  said  he  pointed  out  that 
“we  were  across  the  state  and  not  in 
a  competitive  situation  with  them.” 

Blanchard  had  conversations 
about  the  New  York  Times  service 
but  didn’t  try  to  obtain  it.  He  added 
that  he  was  of  the  belief  the  New 
York  Times  service  was  available  to 
him  but  when  he  decided  on  the 
Times-Post  wire  he  asked  the  latter 
to  consider  an  exclusive  contract 
(Continued  on  page  Jtl) 


FRIENDS  and  ROMANS 


by  TOM  ISBELL 


A  good  P-R  man  with  an 
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FRIENDS  AND  ROMANS,  the  classically  contemporary 
comic  strip,  is  appearing  in  some  of  America's  top  news¬ 
papers.  The  Emperor's  escapades  humorously  coincide 
with  happenings  in  today's  world.  For  more  information, 
sample  releases  and  rates,  call  or  write: 
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for  the  La  Crosse  area.  He  testified 
he  didn’t  know  what  “formula”  the 
Times-Post  wire  has  used  in  decid- 
infi:  w'ho  gets  the  service. 

Concerning:  the  Journal’s  claim 
that  it  uses  LAT-WPN  exclusively 
in  an  11  county  area,  an  assistant 
attorney  {general  asked  Blanchard 
how  “they  could  fjet  it  when  you 
could  not.”  The  answer  was  that  it 
was  “never  discussed”  so  he  “didn’t 
know.” 

No  violation  stated 


During:  an  almost  2-hour  session 
with  Miles  McMillin,  publisher  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times, 
Mike  Zaleski,  an  assistant  to  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Bronson  La  F'ollette, 
who  initiated  the  investig:ation,  said 
“no  one  is  stating:  that  there’s  been 
a  violation  (of  statutes  32-83  of  Wis¬ 
consin).  The  purpose  is  to  find  if 
there  has  been  a  violation.” 

This  was  in  answ^er  to  an  objection 
to  the  “inquisitory”  proceeding:  be¬ 
cause,  McMillin’s  attorney  said,  the 
“statute  is  invalid.” 

McMillin,  discussing:  features  in 
g:eneral,  said  the  Capital  Times  con¬ 
siders  columns  to  be  news  items  if 
they  produce  “new”  news.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  said  there  is  no  exclusiv¬ 
ity  for  the  Jack  Anderson  column 
because  both  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  quote 
from  his  column  frequently. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  McMillin 
said  he  had  no  first-hand  knowledg:e 
that  comic  strips  are  purchased 
from  syndicates  to  keep  them  aw'ay 
from  other  newspapers.  He  added, 
reg:arding:  supplemental  wire  ser¬ 
vices: 

“A  lot  of  people  have  different 
ideas  about  supplemental  services. 
You  buy  this  to  supply  a  different 
dimension.  The  2  news  wdres  (AP 
and  UPI)  supply  services  involving: 
the  who,  what,  when  and  w'here. 
Supplemental  services  involve  the 
why  and  are  considered  to  be  in- 
depth  services.” 

McMillin  observed  the  AP  and 
UPI  are  moving:  more  into  inves- 
tig:ative  reporting:  and  he  w'as  g:lad 
this  is  happening:. 

The  Capital  Times  has  LAT-WPN 
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and  Pacific  News,  the  latter  de¬ 
scribed  by  McMillin  as  coming-  into 
prominence  at  the  time  of  the  My 
Lai  massacre. 

He  described  Pacific  News  as  hav¬ 
ing  good  contacts  with  people  who 
are  identified  with  the  counter¬ 
culture  and  an  evening  newspaper 
like  the  Capital  Times  has  such  a 
limited  time  for  use  of  spot  news 
that  “you  look  for  the  interpretive 
news.” 

Since  evening  papers  do  not  have 
a  chance  of  competing  with  morning 
papers  for  most  spot  news,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  evenings  get  to  homes 
by  dinner  time  before  prime  time  tv- 
news  is  broadcast. 

The  chances  for  competing  in  the 
local  news  field  against  morning- 
papers  (Madison  has  a  morning,  the 
Wisconsi}!  State  Jon  r)ial)  are  much 
better,  McMillin  said,  so  long  as 
“the  right  kind  of  job  is  done.” 

He  said  his  paper  did  not  ask  for 
the  LAT-WPN  service  on  an  exclu¬ 
sive  basis,  but  there  is  exclusivity — 
“it  is  a  contractual  matter.”  So  far 
as  McMillin  is  concerned,  anyone  in 
“our  territory  who  w-anted  it  could 
have  it.  Any  territorial  definitions 
are  theirs”  (the  services),  and  not 
the  newspaper’s. 


Bureau  of  Circulations  would  be  the 
key  to  this,  McMillin  said,  with  its 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (SMSA)  definitions.  He  said 
the  Capital  Times  “never  had  any 
occasion  to  use  SMSA.  He  inferred 
the  term  SMSA  is  a  loose  definition 
“and  a  circulation  story”  which  he 
knows  little  about. 

The  Capital  Times  obtained 
LAT-WPN  September  27,  1967.  It 
tried  to  get  the  NYT  service  but  ran 
into  a  Milwaukee  Journal  “block”  so 
dropped  its  “attempts,”  McMillin 
remarked. 

“Why  does  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  have  this  power,”  McMillin  was 
asked. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  scope  of 
their  contract  was.  In  1963  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  released  it  (NYT)  to 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  got  it.” 

McMillin  said  he  was  under  the 
impression  the  Journal  had  exclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  the  NYT  wire.  “All  I 
know  is  it  covered  Madison,  I  don’t 
know-  about  the  rest  of  the  state. 

He  observed  that  “we  could  prob¬ 
ably  have  an  exclusive  with  Pacific 
News  if  we  wanted  it.  The  Cardinal 


There  was  the  admission  that  the  (University  of  Wisconsin  daily 
“New-  York  Times  (wire)  may  have  which  uses  Pacific)  could  scoop  us  by 
its  areas  and  the  LAT-WPN  may  fi-  coming  out  in  the  morning.”  The 
gure  it  has  others.’’  The  Audit  Cardinal  is  an  a.m.  paper. 
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SUPPLIERS 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

10/28  11/4 


Affilated  Publications  (AMEX)  6'//!  6'/2 

Combined  Communication  Corp  (NYSE)  .  9i'4  8^ 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  24  23Vt 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  39' 2  39 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2’/4  2'/4 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  7  7 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  29  27^4 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  1'/2  l'^ 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35^t  3414 

Gray  Comm  (OTC)  .  7'/4  7’/4 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  181ii  17H 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  31  32 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  29  26'/4 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  IS'/i  17'/i 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  14i4  13H 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  13  13 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  IOI4  11’/« 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3’4  4 

Post  Corp.  (WISC.(  (OTC)  .  7'/2  8 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6'/4 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  2214  2214 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  16'r2  16'r2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12''2  12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  58  55'/2 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  17'/4  17'/» 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  13  13 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  22''2  22'/2 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 


Briefs 


Ex-cop  gets  probation  in  fire  at  weekly 

A  former  Whitesburfj,  Ky.  policeman  was  placed  on 
5  years  probation  for  “procurinj;  the  wilful  and 
malicious  burninf;”  of  the  weekly  Mouutaiu  Eagle. 
The  defendant,  Johnny  Dwijjht  Caudill,  26,  was  found 
p:uilty  of  the  Aujrust,  1974  arson  by  a  Letcher  County 
Circuit  Court  jury,  which  recommended  a  sentence  of 
1  year  in  the  state  reformatory.  At  the  trial  it  was 
said  that  Caudill  was  prompted  by  the  Mountain 
Eagle’s  criticism  of  Whitesburg’s  4-man  police  de¬ 
partment  for  its  treatment  of  the  town’s  teenagers, 
including  the  paper’s  editor,  Tom  Gish’s  son. 

3k  ak  3k 

News  wires  denied  rate  discount  by  FCC 

The  FCC,  in  a  6-to-O  decision  (October  31)  rejected 
a  petition  to  allow  the  major  news  service  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  practice  that  enables  them  to  cut  the  cost 
of  the  leased  lines.  The  commission  said  that  the 
Telpak  e.xemption  was  unlawful.  The  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  has  filed  new  rates 
to  go  into  effect  November  19,  which  they  say  will 
increase  the  cost  of  news  delivery  by  wire  by  as 
much  as  35%.  The  delay  in  the  new  rates  was  sought 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Associated  Press,  United  Press  International,  Com¬ 
modity  News  Service,  Reuters,  and  Dow  Jones. 

Jk  3)C  ^ 

Lack  of  energy  stories  noted 

A  call  for  more  investigative  and  interpretive  re¬ 
porting  on  energy  subjects  was  sounded  by  the  man 
who  writes  President  Ford’s  energy  messages  at  (Oc¬ 
tober  18)  seminar  held  by  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  (SDX)  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  John  J.  Casser- 
ly,  correspondent  and  senior  editor  of  the  White 
House  speech  writing  staff,  told  the  reporters  there  is 
a  critical  need  for  more  in-depth  reporting,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  local  level.  “There  is  an  astonishing  lack 
of  knowledge  in  the  United  States  today  about  the 
cost  of  producing  energy  as  w’ell  as  the  risks,’’  Cas- 
serly  said,  “and  that  story  is  not  being  adequately 
told.’’  “On  the  level  of  local  reporting,”  he  said,  “there 
is  a  startling  difference  between  editorial  writing  and 
reporting.  In  general  terms,  the  reporting  is  helter 
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Richardson  (NYSE)  .  844  87k 

Rockwell  Inti  (NYSE)  .  22  217k 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  10  10 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  19'k  19'4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  64k  B'k 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  10'k  10 

)Afheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  19  18'k 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  23  234k 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3'k  3 


Too  much  business; 
publisher  goes  weekly 

Pat  Mitchell,  general  manager. 
Ware  River  (N.H.)  News  Publishing 
Co.  publishers  of  the  Peterborough 
(N.H.)  Ledger,  mailed  engraved 
announcements  to  readers  with  the 
news  that  the  paper  will  “discon¬ 
tinue  publishing  twice  a  week  later 
this  fall.” 

The  reason  being,  according  to 
Mitchell,  is  that  the  company  has 
“found  itself  this  past  summer  in 
the  perhaps  enviable  but  unsettling 
position  of  having  increased  busi¬ 
ness  beyond  the  capabilities  of  its 
existing  production  department.” 

As  a  result,  he  said  the  Ledger 
will  publish  once-a-week. 


skelter.  This  means  a  lack  of  direction  from  the  top 
down,  a  lack  of  commitment. 

3k  *  * 

Plea  rebuffed  in  newspaper  suit 

A  U.S.  District  judge  denied  (October  30)  a  request 
for  a  temporary  restraining  order  in  a  suit  charging 
the  Sau  Fraucifico  Chronicle  and  Sou  Francisco 
Exami)ier,  District  Attorney  John  J.  Ferdon  and  the 
members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  with  a  press 
censorship  conspiracy.  The  suit  alleged  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  conspired  with  the  other  parties  so  their  election 
and  political  viewpoints  could  be  espoused  almost 
limitlessly  in  the  press.  Judge  William  H.  Orrick  said 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  newspapers  were  vio¬ 
lating  anyone’s  First  Amendment  rights. 

3k  3k  3k 

Newsprint  shipments  and  use  declines 

Canadian  shipments  of  newsprint  in  September  de¬ 
clined  to  529,607  tons  from  A77,606  tons  in  September, 
1974,  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As.sociation  said 
Wednesday.  The  drop  reflects  strikes  across  Canada 
which  have  curtailed  about  50  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
production. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States,  Canada’s  largest 
customer,  dropped  to  393,479  tons  from  537,968  tons. 
Overseas  shipments  were  slashed  to  58,364  tons  from 
160,609  tons  and  domestic  shipments  increased  to 
77,764  tons  from  65,029  tons.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1975,  shipments  dipped  to  6.4  million  tons 
from  almost  7.2  millions  tons  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  was 
748,978  tons  in  September,  11%  less  than  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1974,  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  reported.  Consumption  for  September 
1974  was  841,156  tons.  There  were  four  Sundays  in 
September  1975  and  five  in  September  1974  which 
would  account  for  about  3%  of  the  decline.  For  the 
first  nine  months  1975,  total  estimated  U.S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  was  6,787,895  tons,  compared  with 
7,601,986  tons  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1974,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  10.7%  in  1975. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BICENTENNIAL 

EDITORS:  Small-town  and  country — 
Give  your  readers  Bicentennial  gin— 
publish  "Red  Line",  $5  per  year:  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mindszenty  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
11321,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

"READER'S  WORLD"  weekly  book  news. 
Publish  for  8  weeks  without  charge.  For 
details  write:  ABA,  1944  N.E.  151st  St., 
N.  Miami,  Fla.  33162. 

SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS  is  bright,  read¬ 
able,  informative,  inexpensive.  Two  re¬ 
views.  book  news  section  each  week. 
Samples:  Free  Spirit  Features,  214  Old 
Hickory  Blvd.,  Suite  173,  Nashville,  Tn. 
37221. 


BOOKVIEWS 

We're  saying  thanks  to  our  growing  list 
of  weekly  subscribers  by  reducing  our 
annual  cost.  Samples  from  Interlude 
Productions.  Box  157.  Maplewood.  N.J. 
07040. 


_ CAREERS _ 

"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  C-lOO,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043, 


COMIC  STRIPS 

YOUR  READERS  ARE  PEOPLE.  And 
people  have  always  enjoyed  the  beach. 
So  what  happens  when  they  get  there?? 
Well,  some  readers  build  sandcastles 
....  but  there  are  some  Sandcastles 
that  build  readers.  And  that's  where  we 
come  in.  SANDCASTLES,  Box  1356. 
Newport  News,  Va.  23601.  (Free 
brochure) 


_ CONSUMER _ 

SAVING  MONEY,  avoiding  rip-offs,  con¬ 
serving  energy— CONSUMERTIP  tells 
how!  Readable,  85-word  weekday 
consumer-advice  feature  based  on  in¬ 
formation  gathered  from  dozens  of 
Washington-based  consumer  groups, 
agencies.  Our  inexpensive  service  pro¬ 
vides  fresh  tip  for  each  weekday  per 
month.  Free  Samples!  ANS,  Box  32046, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

_ FOREIGN _ 

ISRAELI  FEATURES  and  photo  service. 
Please  write:  Israel  News  Bureau,  P.O. 
Box  153,  Houston,  Texas  77{X)1. 


HUMAN  INTEREST 

YOUR  WORLD— 600-700  word  reader- 
ship  building  general  interest  column  of 
lively,  informative  and  educational  read¬ 
ing  for  all  age  groups.  Intriguing 
worldwide  facts  about  customs,  people, 
places  and  events  not  in  news  dis¬ 
patches.  Available  1  to  5  times  a  week. 
VANCE  FEATURES,  207  Gold  St.,  Park 
Forest.  III.  60466. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright,  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Camera-ready 
or  manuscript.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  South  13,  Temple,  Texas  76501. 

_ PUZZLES _ 

TV  PUZZLE— Now  in  a  new  format,  com¬ 
pact  with  answer  box,  reasonable.  TV 
Star  Scramble,  168  Strasser  Ave., 
Westwood.  Mass.  02090. 

"TV  PICTO  GAME.”  Formerly  in  color,  8 
major  dailies  like  Washington  Post,  Bal¬ 
timore  News-American.  Now  in  5x3 
black  and  white  slicks.  $3.00  per  game. 
Boosts  daily  circulation  and  pulls  adver¬ 
tisers.  A  family  fun  game!  For  samples 
write  Box  1555,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SMALL  BUSINESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community,  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Plain  Dealer  and  other  fine 
papers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens 
(Flaumen),  1  David  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
10701. 

STORY  IDEAS _ 

STORY  IDEAS  monthly,  idea  stimulator 
and  checklist  for  less  than  $1.75  per 
week.  Free  sample.  Ideas  for  Editors, 
1675  Palm  Beach  Lakes  Blvd.,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33401. 

THEATRE  REVIEWS 

SEASONED  THEATRE  REVIEWER  ac¬ 
credited  to  all  Washington  play¬ 
houses,  including  Kennedy  Center, 
will  furnish  appraisals  of  openings. 
Discriminating,  witty  notices.  Box  1581, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  tlte  box  number  in  tbe  ad,  c/o 
Kditor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted 
in  response  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope.  Never  submit  com¬ 
plete  newspapers  or  magazines  unless  specifically  called  for. 
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FOR  LEASE  with  option  to  buy:  Zone  3 
weekly  now  grossing  $50,000,  to  qualified 
man-wife  edit-ad  team.  Box  1455,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

ARIZONA'S  FLAGSTAFF  NEWS  is  expand¬ 
ing  to  tri-weekly.  Investors  call  (602)  774- 
6868.  Ask  for  E.  Francis  Mulligan  or  write 
P.O.  Box  1296,  1  McCracken  Place, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  86001. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans,  66207. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
M64  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280:  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspat> 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

!  JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 

!  Newspaper  Broker 

i  404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

j  Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick.  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. _ 

‘  SHOP  THE  PRESSES 

Newspaper  Brokers 
1  Rt.  1 — Diamondhead 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  39520 
— Write  Us  In  Confidence — 


DAILY,  fine  locale,  fast  growth,  good  plant, 
needs  strong  publisher.  $150,0(X)  down. 
Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Phone  it  I 
know  you,  (209)  562-2587.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 

FLORIDA  keys' WEEKLY  available.  "The 
Reporter”  includes  Chandler  and  Price 
model  24  web-fed  offset  press,  Compu- 
graphic  Compuwriter  and  all  other  equip¬ 
ment.  $80,000  gross.  $40,0(X)  net.  In  op¬ 
eration  7  years.  Owner  must  sell.  Contact 
Stuart  Marr,  Broker,  P.O.  Box  768,  Key 
Largo,  Fla.  33037.  Ph:  (305)  852-2411. 

CENTURY  OLD  PLUS  WEEKLY  in  Mid  At¬ 
lantic  States  yielding  nice  profit  to  present 
owner.  Asking  $200,000,  with  good  pay¬ 
out.  Real  estate,  modern  composition 
equipment,  complete  job  shop  included. 
W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45. 

CALIFORNIA  COASTAL,  7  offset  weeklies. 
Gross  $375M,  price  $525M  including 
beach  property.  Downpayment  $150M. 
Probate  sale.  Mel  Hodell,  Broker,  Box 
2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714)  626- 
6440. 

STRONG  WEEKLY  in  Zone  5  grossing  over 
$120,000.  Will  consider  sale  on  land  con¬ 
tract  or  partnership  arrangement.  Box 
1632,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MAINE  WEEKLY  grossing  $60,000-. 
Long-time  established  community  news¬ 
paper,  2500  paid  circulation,  in  great  out¬ 
doors  area.  Box  1636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN  WEEKLIES— Ideal  owner- 
operator  situations.  One  grossing  $40,000, 
another  $100,000.  Profitable.  Maloney  & 
Associates  Ltd.,  Commerce  Bldg.,  Flint, 
Mich.  48502. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4000  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANT  a  solid  daily  in  Kansas,  Nebraska 
or  Iowa,  4-10,000  circulation.  Box  1631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  searching  for 
$150,000  gross  range  in  growing  market 
west  of  Mississippi.  Healthy  down  payment 
available.  Roger  Hawley,  8(X)  W.  61st  St,, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64113.  (816)  363-6011. 

A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS! 

Here’s  part  of  a  letter  we  received  re¬ 
cently  from  a  newspaper  broker  in  the 
Midwest: 

"Our  ads  are  pulling  better  than  they 
have  in  several  years  .  .  .  We’ve 
learned  through  the  years  that  when 
ads  start  pulling  again,  it’s  only  about 
6  months  until  the  country  comes  out 
of  the  doldrums  and  the  economy 
starts  waking  up  to  a  brighter  day — 
and  E&P  will  lead  the  way! 

And  another  from  a  newspaper  broker 
in  California: 

"Your  ads  are  pulling  very  effectively.  I 
sold  the  (name  of  newspaper)  to  the 
first  person  who  saw  it  and  sold  the 
(other  paper)  also  on  the  first  try.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  an  advertiser — it  also 
pays!" 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


2  LETTERFLEX  EXPOSURE  UNITS.  2  Let- 
terflex  Air  Knives.  3  Master  Etch  »007) 
Machines  complete  with  retrigeratio.i  and 
acid  dispensing  tanks.  Equipment  used 
atxiut  1  year.  Will  accept  any  reasonable 
offer.  Milt  Brown,  Plant  Development  Man¬ 
ager,  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  Box  838, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  (801)  524-2790. 


HERCULES  MERIGRAPH  SYSTEM  for  sale. 
2  Merigraph  TM  200  Exposure  Units.  2 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  I  Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished) , 

4.weel<s  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue  4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  $1.45  per  I  ne,  per  issue  3-weeks  —  52.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2.weeks  —  $1.55  per  Ime.  per  issue  2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1.65  per  line  1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961—3800.  2971TL— 4600.  Key 
boards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 

$  SAVE— Compugraphic  7200  fonts,  3  for 
$100.  Send  $1.00  for  font  book.  Refund¬ 
able  with  order.  Industrial  Photo,  Dept.  E. 
74  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  (212) 
255-6505. 

PHOTON/DYMO  PACESETTER  8x13  Mark 
II.  6  pt.  to  72  pt.  Excellent.  Immediate 
delivery.  $18,000.  warranty.  Stancom. 
Call  Jack,  Linda  or  Walt,  (617)  470-0736. 
89  N.  Main,  Andover,  Mass.  01810. 


ENGRAVING 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  8  units  22V4  x  36,  1968 
Goss  Signature  4  units  22^4  x  36.  double 
parallel  folder 

Goss  Urbanite.  4  units,  folder,  1967 
Goss  flying  inprinter  for  Urbanite 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22,  folder,  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units.  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units.  Colorking 
folder 

Wood  Colorflex  6  unit  224'4x36.  1970 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


TWO  DM48  ETCHERS,  serial  numbers 
0772120  and  921.  Each  includes:  60  liter 
acid  dispenser,  refrigeration  unit,  acid 
pump,  miscellaneous  spare  parts.  One 
with  side  mounted,  completely  contained, 
control  panel  is  in  very  good  condition,  3 
years  old:  one  with  rear  mounted  meter 
panel  is  in  fair  condition,  6  years  old.  Vis- 
tatype  2200  acid  neutralizer.  Master  Dry- 
Veloper.  Make  offers.  Marlin  Withrow, 
Plate  Foreman,  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
P.O.  Box  10188,  Eugene.  Oregon  97401. 
(503)  485-1234,  ext.  214. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  EQUIPMENT 
available  now  after  offset  installation.  In¬ 
cludes  Model  A  Duplex  flat  bed  press,  on 
contract:  high  speed  Comet  and  No.  5 
Linotypes,  both  with  TTS  operating  units, 
electric  pots  and  assorted  spare  parts. 
Metal  saws,  foundry  type,  metal  buckets, 
tons  of  Lino-stereo  metal  in  pigs,  photo 
lathe,  Hammond  plate  shaver,  power  router, 
eight  column  Easy-kaster,  ton  Nolan  remelt 
furnace  with  electric  hoist,  type  cases,  steel 
make  up  tables,  complete  Elrod,  hand  proof 
press.  All  equipment  in  good  working  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  or  write,  make  usanoffer  for  allor 
individual  pieces.  Ionia  Daily  Sentinel- 
Standard.  114  N.  Depot  St..  Ionia.  Mich. 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


REPORTERS'  NEEDS 

ySitfroml 

iRDFlTAGE 


8  Reporter's 
Notebook 

1  $3R00 

oer  aross 


samples?  absolutely! 
wtde  spaced  lines.  4  "X8'‘ 


p.o.  txDx  5500. 
akroTLOlnto  44313 
(216)923-4455  . 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

ANAMORPHIC  LENS  WANTED 
to  fit  nuArc  camera. 

Call  McKay,  (516)  288-3900. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.  A.  All  colors.  Topqual- 
ity. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

PLATE  MAKING 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run; 


-Weeks 


—  Till  Forbidden 


I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

I  Moil  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

_  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Mengrapn  i  m  ^uu  ueveioper  units, piate 
trimmers.  2  plate  crimpers,  6  aluminum 
plate  hangers.  Total  package — $35,000. 
Bob  Murphy,  Production  Manager,  Trenton 
Times  Newspaper,  5(X)  Perry  St.,  Trenton. 
N.J.  08605.  (609)  396-3232. 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

HOE  COLORMATIC 

8  units  22.047x70.078 
Two  2:1  Folders 
New  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

WE  MOVE  MACHINERY! 

MOVE  YOUR  USED  EQUIPMENT 
OUT  0'^  YOUR  PLANT 
WITH  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

WE  CAN  SOLVE  YOUR 
CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS!! 
Specializing  in  Weekly  Publications 
Paid — Voluntary  Paid — Non-Paid 
•Convert  mail  to  carrier 
‘Organize  or  reorganize  your  home  delivery 
and  newsstand  system 
•Institute  preprint  programs 
•Audited  circulation 

•Saturation  distribution  systems  with  ver¬ 
ified  check  systems 
•Top  references 

Write  to  Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEAR  PUBLISHER:  Are  you  still  spending 
$20,000  per  year  on  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  that  is  losing  customers,  one  that 
can't  seem  to  show  any  solid  increase?  We 
have  a  unique  concept  using  the  proven 
age-old  systems  with  many  new  innova¬ 
tions  and  promotions.  Your  costs  can  be 
streamlined,  circulation  will  soar,  a  "clerk" 
could  run  the  entire  department.  The  Cir¬ 
culation  Consultants,  P.O.  Box  187.  Hack- 
ettstown,  N.J.  07840. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

street  - 

OK  xoQQ  YOUR  transition  (or  planned  transition) 
Telex  25-4388  to  the  new  technology  raising  havoc  in  your 

-  newsroom?  Give  your  editors  an  even  break 

fINERY!  with  your  new  computer  by  turning  their 

EQUIPMENT  front-end  worries  over  to  someone  who  has 
PLANT  been  there.  Write: 

SIFIEDS  EDITORIAL  COUNSEL 

053  Box  1574,  Editor  &  Publisher 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8.  1975 


Address 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

CIRCULATION 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EDITORIAL 

PHOTOTYPESETTING— $2.50/manuscript 
page  (double-spaced).  Typesetting  by 
Hopkins,  911  Cherry  St.,  Ft.  Collins.  Colo. 
80521.  (303)  221-3312. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  \ 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  in  central  Florida  j 
on  a  4  unit  Goss  Suburban.  Very  experi-  j 
enced  pressroom  crew.  Call,  it  can't  hurt  to 
talk— Dean  Waite,  (904)  787-4515. 

Help 

Wanted... 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

INSTRUCTOR  OR  ASSISTANT  PROFES¬ 
SOR  to  teach  photojournalism  or  graphics 
as  part  of  course  load  in  print  journalism 
department,  beginning  Fall  1976.  Will  also 
advise  campus  newspaper.  Solid  profes¬ 
sional  print  media  experience  and  graduate 
degree  required,  teaching  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Apply  to:  Prof.  Alex  Nagy.  Chair¬ 
man,  Journalism  Dept.,  St.  Michael's  Col¬ 
lege.  Winooski.  Vt.  05404.  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer. 

SENIOR  PROFESSOR  to  serve  as  Director 
of  School  of  Journalism.  Would  teach, 
handle  administrative  duties  with  help  of 
full-time  assistant  and  work  with  media 
constituencies.  Stress  on  teaching/ 
research  record,  administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  and  innovation  in  communication/ 
mass  communication  education.  Letter 
and  resume  to  Prof.  William  J.  Zima, 
Chairman,  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
la.  52242.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

URGENT:  Instructor  in  press  law.  basic 
skills  or  media  courses.  Winter  1976  and 
maybe  Spring.  Also  scouting  future  pros¬ 
pects  with  strong  professional  news  ex¬ 
perience.  MA.  teaching  specialties  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  news  basics.  Journalism  Program, 
Western  Washington  State  College,  Bellin¬ 
gham,  Wash.  98225.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

DIRECTOR,  for  progressive  School  of 
Journalism.  With  demonstrated  adminis¬ 
trative  and  teaching  ability  and  profes¬ 
sional  media  experience.  To  direct  700 
students  and  10  faculty  in  broadcast,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  newswriting/editorial, 
magazine  and  photojournalism  programs. 
Earned  PhD  desirable.  Start  July  1,  1976. 
Send  nominations  and  applications  by 
January  1,  1976,  to  James  R,  Gordon,  sec¬ 
retary,  Search  Committee,  Bowling  (jreen 
State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
43403.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 
Immediate  opening.  Must  have  complete 
circulation  background,  with  ability  to 
manage  department.  Excellent  organiza¬ 
tion  and  community.  Zone  5.  Box  1625, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Established 
ABC  weekly.  Area  5,  good  area  for  expan¬ 
sion.  Report  to  general  manager.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  plus  bonus.  Box  1559,  Editor  &  Pub- 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 

If  you  are  looking  for  on  opportunity 
to  use  your  untapped  soles  and  moti¬ 
vational  skills,  this  is  for  you. 

A  large,  soles  minded,  midwest  doily 
wonts  on  experienced  circulation 
soles  supervisor.  An  aggressive  indi¬ 
vidual  who  con  promote  soles,  service 
and  collections  in  o  key  geogrophicol 
area.  Who  con  train,  motivate  and 
manage  organized  district  managers 
and  an  extensive  carrier  force. 
Significant  job  benefits.  Please  send 
prior  work  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  fO: 

Box  1570,  Editor  and  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
needed  for  fast  growing  Sunday  and  daily 
newspaper.  Must  be  experienced  in  good 
office  management  as  well  as  field  work. 
Boy  and  carrier  promotion  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Must  know  the  mechanics  of  ABC. 
Self-motivated  and  capable  of  training  and 
motivating  district  managers.  Excellent 
salary.  Immediate  opening.  Please  send 
prior  work  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Claremore 
(Okla.)  Daily  Progress.  $12,000  a  year, 
bonus  and  vehicle.  Job  now  open.  Contact 
Donn  Dodd,  (918)  341-1101. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  8300  ABC 
daily  and  4  weeklies.  Modern  offset  plant. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Call  collect:  John 
G.  Montgomery,  Montgomery  Publications 
Inc.,  Junction  City,  Kans.  (913)  762-5000. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  \ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Small  daily¬ 
weekly  combination  in  South.  Above  aver¬ 
age  job  in  every  respect.  Good  salary  and 
commission  on  gains.  Four  in  department. 
Box  1573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  who's  strong  in 
organization  and  sales.  Top  fringe  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  to  Fall  River  Herald- 
News,  Fall  River,  Mass.  02722. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
18,000  daily.  Must  have  proven  track  re¬ 
cord,  able  to  motivate  people  and  be 
promotion  minded.  Good  starting  salary 
and  excellent  benefits.  Great  family  living 
in  western  Nebraska,  near  Wyoming  fish¬ 
ing  and  Colorado  skiing.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Harold  E.  Keller. 
Advertising  Director,  Scottsbiuff  Star- 
Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  Neb.  69361. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  WORK  for  the  200 
most  dynamic  newsoapers  in  Europe? 
IFRA-The  INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute  is 
looking  for  a  SYSTEMS  DESIGN  EN¬ 
GINEER.  Our  Association  needs  for  its  Ad¬ 
visory  Service  a  Systems  Design  Engineer 
with  a  proven  record  in  Business  Systems 
and  possibly  Newspaper  Production  Sys¬ 
tems.  Must  be  able  to  assist  our  members 
all  over  Europe  in  the  design,  selection  and 
implementation  of  Systems  best  suited  to 
their  operation.  Fluency  in  English  is  a 
must,  (German  and  French  would  be  wel¬ 
come.  Send  resume  including  salary  his¬ 
tory  tO: 

IFRA— 6100  DARMSTADT 
Washingtonplatz  1,  West  Germany 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EXPANDING  AD  STAFF  of  large  ABC 
weekly  (Brooklyn,  N.Y.)  needs  experienced 
ad  sales  person,  2-3  years  experience.  Can 
lead  to  executive  position.  Box  1509, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  and  ad  layout  for  35(X)  circulation 
central  New  Jersey  community  weekly  near 
Rutgers  and  Princeton.  (201)  247-7997. 
Call  evenings  7:30-8:30. 


SMALL  WYOMING  DAILY  needs  depend¬ 
able  energetic  adman.  Contact  Don 
Schmidt,  The  News-Record,  Gillette,  Wyo. 
82716. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Proven  linage 
producer  who  can  sell  and  direct; 
thoroughly  experienced  all  segments. 
Upper  Midwest  daily.  Zone  7.  Unlimited 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  large 
newspaper  group.  Write  complete  resume 
including  past  achievements.  Box  1590, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALES  POSITION  with  suburban 
newspaper,  part  of  major  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization.  Advancement  jxrtential,  great 
opportunity  in  Southeast  Florida.  Call  Mr. 
Sugg,  (305)  666-7981. 

AD  PERSON  with  management  potential 
as  understudy  for  ailing  editor-manager 
Zone  4  weekly.  Box  1613,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPEOPLE— Qualified 
manor  woman  for  small  town  Mid-Missouri 
weekly.  Give  background,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences.  P.O.  Box  A,  Salisbury,  Mo, 
65281. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALESPERSON 
with  experience  to  develop  all  areas  of  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  sales  for  new  weekly. 
Must  be  able  to  provide  instruction  to 
others.  Experience  with  Native  Americans 
desirable.  Send  resume,  samples  of  work 
and  salary  requirements  to  W/A,  Box  1518, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LARGE  FLORIDA  West  Coast  newspaper, 
member  of  national  corporation,  is  seeking 
individual  with  newspaper  background  and 
understanding  of  newspaper  advertising 
sales  and  co-op  advertising.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefits  package.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL 
AD  DIRECTOR 

Top  notch  ad  director  needed  to  handle 
the  total  retail  sales  operation  of  our  three 
suburban  weekly  newspapers.  (Combined 
circulation  174,000— Zone  6.) 

Applicant  must  have  strong  newspaper 
sales  experience,  solid  management 
background — including  motivation  and 
training  of  sales  staff  and  be  volume  and 
promotion  oriented. 

Excellent  salary,  bonus  plan  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  and  city-county  government 
reporter  needed  for  Zone  9,  24.000  daily 
and  Sunday.  2  years  experience  needed 
for  both  positions.  Some  supervisory  au¬ 
thority  with  editing  position.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1647,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RECENT  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE. 
Entry-level  job,  leading  financial  weekly. 
Box  1646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  for  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  daily.  Experience  preferred. 
Send  application,  full  resume  and  clips  to 
Editor,  James  K.  Collins,  The  News-Herald, 
Box  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  and  Review  is 
seeking  a  city  editor  to  direct  its  profes¬ 
sional  reporting  staff. 

City  editor  experience  including  supervi¬ 
sion  of  at  least  5  reporters  is  necessary. 
Reporting  background  and  strong  editing 
skills  mandatory. 

Excellent  salary,  benefits  and  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume  to  George  B.  Irish, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 

SPORTS  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  Blue  Ribbon  South  (Carolina  semi¬ 
weekly  with  7500  circulation.  Will  consider 
recent  J-School  graduate.  Good  pay.  good 
fringe  benefits.  Job  now  open.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  to  Box  1615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MATURE  EDITOR 

One  of  the  South's  most  respected 
medium  sized  newspapers  desires  sea¬ 
soned  editor  to  handle  all  editorial  func¬ 
tions,  including  editorial  page,  newsroom 
and  public  relations.  Several  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Should  be  willing  to 
meet  the  public  and  make  speeches  as  ap¬ 
propriate.  Prefer  traditional  and  conserva¬ 
tive  orientation.  Box  1595,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PETROLEUM  AND  MIN¬ 
ERALS  requires  immediately  one  Publica¬ 
tions  Specialist  with  University  degree, 
preferably  in  Science  area,  and/or  certifi¬ 
cate  in  journalism,  graphic  arts,  printing 
etc.  plus  work  experience  in  printshop, 
publishing  house,  newspaper  pressroom, 
editorial  office  or  similar  area.  Should  be 
fluent  with  demonstrable  competency  in 
reading,  writing  and  speaking  Arabic  and 
English  with  typing  ability  of  both  the  lan¬ 
guages.  Elementary  drafting  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  Should  also  be  familiar  with  symbols 
used  in  Science  and  Engineering  subjects 
and  should  desirably  have  creative  artistic 
ability.  The  position  offers  competitive 
salary  and  attractive  terms  of  employment. 
Apply  with  complete  resume  indicating  na¬ 
tionality,  ages  and  sexes  of  children,  home 
and  office  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  to: 

Dean  of  Faculty  and  Personnel  Affairs 
University  of  Petroleum  and  Minerals 
Dnahran,  Saudi  Arabia 


INTERNAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


EDITOR 


The  TRANE  Company,  a  Fortune  500  corporation 
with  operations  worItjwicJe,  has  an  opening  for  an 
Internal  Communications  Editor. 

Minimum  of  a  BS'BA  degree  in  Journalism,  or  busi¬ 
ness  with  communications  specialization  and  three 
to  five  years  experience  in  internal  communica¬ 
tions.  This  should  include  corporate  employee  pub¬ 
lications  and/or  similar  areas  of  industrial  relations 
dealing  with  employee  communications  and  moti¬ 
vation.  Responsibilities  include  employee  publica¬ 
tions  and  related  company  employee  communica¬ 
tion  programs  for  all  U.S.  locations. 

Position  is  located  at  TRANE  Corporate  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  La  Crosse,  an  attractive  medium-sized  south¬ 
western  Wisconsin  City  located  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Reply  in  confidence  to: 


TSk 

^ AIR  CON 


g  AIR  CONDITIONING 

h'.qu-il  ( tl'ft'i'-li.riify  h'.mplo- 


Clayton  M  Zurfluh 
Manager  of  Recruitment 
The  TRANE  Company 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  54601 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1975 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR— Experienced,  who  can 
also  handle  wire  and  some  photo.  16,000 
daily  in  fine  outdoors  recreation  area  with 
small  college.  Advancement  opportunities. 
Open  now.  Apply:  J.  Putjenter,  The  Daily 
Republic,  P.O.  Box  988,  Mitchell,  S.D. 
57301. 

EDITOR  to  build  new  southwest  Virginia 
small  town  weekly.  Maximum  responsibil¬ 
ity,  ownership  potential.  Experience  in 
reporting'production  small  weekly  neces¬ 
sary.  (703)  523-2474. 

REPORTER,  experienced,  who  can  cover 
any  beat  or  situation.  Also  must  know 
photography  from  camera  through  dark 
room.  Write  or  phone  Mr.  Putjenter  or  Mr. 

Anderson,  The  Daily  Republic,  Mitchell, 

--  -  .....  . 


S.D.  57301.  Ph:  (605)  ' 


1-5514. 


EDITOR — Involved  community  type  who 
can  inspire  and  direct  fine  staff.  Small 
upper  Midwest  daily.  Zone  7.  Opportunity 
for  advancement  in  group.  Submit  com¬ 
plete  details  in  resume.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1592,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
Chicagoland  based  National  Association 
for  bicyclists  to  assume  major  responsibil¬ 
ity  tor  monthly  magazine  reaching 
15,000-  bicyclist  members.  The  person 
we  are  looking  for  will  have  the  skill,  initia¬ 
tive  and  judgment  to  develop  member  pub¬ 
lication  to  its  full  potential  of  serving  more 
than  a  million  bicycling  enthusiasts. 

We  prefer  someone  with  a  Journalism  de¬ 
gree  and  some  experience  in  both  editing 
and  advertising  sales:  but  ability  to  do  a 
professional  job  is  paramount,  and  that 
doesn't  necessarily  require  a  degree.  Our 
candidate  must  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  work  harmoniously  with  a  wide 
range  of  people,  be  innovative,  and  willing 
to  work  long  nours  for  low  pay  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  We  believe  the  rewards  can  be  excep¬ 
tional. 

Please  submit  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  requirements  tO: 

Morgan  Groves 
Executive  Vice  President 
League  of  American  Wheelmen 
19  South  Bothwell 
Palatine,  III.  60067 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  40,000  AM 
daily  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  At¬ 
tractive  position  open  now  for  mature 
writer  with  college  degree  and  absolute 
minimum  of  3  years  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Send  full  resume  and  clips  of 
best  work  to  Box  1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVELY  ARTS 
EDITOR 

Top  paper  in  one  of  America's  liveliest 
show  business  centers  needs  a  lively  arts 
editor.  Should  have  background  in  editing 
and  writing  about  movies,  music  and  show 
business,  plus  ability  to  direct  and  moti¬ 
vate  talented  professional  critics  and  writ¬ 
ers.  Should  know  color  and  layout.  Box 
1644.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET 

CAPABLE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
PHONE  (201)  838-9000 

OFFSET  PRESSMEN— Experienced  offset 
pressmen  for  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  daily.  Permanent  jobs,  no  floaters 
need  apply.  Give  experience  in  first  letter. 
Write  Personnel  Department,  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal,  P.O.  Box  70.  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada  89121  or  call  (702)  385-4241. 


PRODUCTION 


CITY  EDITOR  for  medium  size  paper  where 
local  news  takes  precedence.  Must  have  a 
flair  for  bright,  modern  layout.  Extremely 
professional  staff.  Must  have  minimum  of 
4  years  experience,  including  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  directing  a  staff.  Send  resume  with 
3  tearsheets  of  your  pages  to  Box  1642, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Absolutely  no  one 
without  above  qualifications  will  be  consi¬ 
dered. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Weekly  and  job  shop  located  Long  Island. 
New  York.  Requires  experienced 
shirtsleeve  individual  to  reorganize  grow¬ 
ing  composition  and  pasteup  depart¬ 
ments.  Knowledge  of  photocomposition 
essential.  Send  resume  and  salary  desired. 
Box  1645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Sunny  Southwest  offers  many  advantages 
for  healthful  living.  State's  largest,  most 
versatile  open  shop  has  new  position  for 
person  well  grounded  in  keyboarding. 
Photon,  layout,  pasteup.  Supervisory 
background  essential.  $13K  up.  Write  or 
call  Personnel,  Modern  Press,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.M.  87125.  (505)  255-0363  even¬ 
ings. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  CAREERS 
Individuals  with  strong  backgrounds  in 
speech  writing,  media  relations,  industrial 
publications,  or  newspaper  and  magazine 
writing  are  needed  by  a  leading  petroleum 
company.  Advancement  to  management 
careers  in  Public  Relations. 

Degree  in  Journalism.  English,  or  equiva¬ 
lent  with  3  years  writing  experience,  ^nd 
resume  and  writing  samples  to: 

Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKET  RESEARCH 

If  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  each  of  the 
following,  you  are  the  person  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  needs  and 
wants. 

1.  lam  familiar  with  all  survey  techniques 
having  planned  and  executed  them. 

2.  I  have  a  strong  background  in  statis¬ 
tics. 

3.  I  have  developed,  analyzed  and  pre¬ 
sented  demographic  and  market  data, 
secured  from  both  government  and 
trade  sources. 

4.  I  am  knowledgeable  of  and  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  computer  applications. 

5.  I  hold  a  BA  or  MBA  Degree  and  3  to  5 
years  of  practical  experience. 


CAREER 


WRITER  For  public  relations  department. 

Report-write-edit  for  magazine  and  newspaper  articles, 
booklets,  slide  shows,  movie  scripts.  Internal  and  external 
audiences.  Diversified  subjects:  business,  finance,  sci¬ 
ence,  government,  industry.  Camera  capability  an  asset. 
Five  to  ten  years  experience.  College  degree.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements,  and  nonreturnable  (Xerox) 
copies  of  three  to  four  best  published  features.  Replies 
confidential. 

L.  L.  Willis 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (Ohio) 

12B5  Midland  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  to  direct  small  staff,  re¬ 
cruit  talent,  good  layout,  photos. 
Scheduled  to  go  twice-weekly  in  1976  and 
daily  "soon".  Need  a  responsible  dynamo 
with  a  gung-ho  attitude.  Phone  Neil  Gowe, 
(216)  725-4161,  Medina.  Ohio. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  new  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Responsible  for  all  phases  of 
production.  Must  be  able  to  instruct  new 
employees.  Experience  with  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  desirable.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  W  A,  Box  1518,  Riverton, 
Wyo.  82501. 


6.  I  want  a  position  which  will  enable  me 
to  use  my  imagination  and  experience 
breaking  new  ground,  despite  the  fact 
that,  at  times,  menial  tasks  may  be  in¬ 
volved. 

If  you  answered  "yes"  to  these  state¬ 
ments,  please  forward  a  complete  resume 
including  salary  history  to:  E.F.  Crouse, 
Employment  Manager.  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc,,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 
Position  offers  attractive  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M  F 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  representing 
substantial  group  of  medium  sized  dailies 
has  opening  for  reporter  with  2-3  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  compete  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
Box  1626,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR— Leading  Western  graphic  arts 
publication  located  in  Southern  (jalifornia. 
Newspaper,  publication  or  public  relations 
experience  in  this  field,  with  understand¬ 
ing  of  modern  printing  processes,  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  opportunity.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  WOULD-BE  REPORTERS 
WITH  LITTLE  EXPERIENCE 
HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order  which  publishes  a  general 
news  magazine  in  western  Canada,  is  re¬ 
cruiting  new  members,  men  and  women,  to 
train  as  reporters  and  writers.  Company 
members  receive  as  income  $1  a  day  plus 
all  living  essentials.  For  a  person  of  deci¬ 
sive  religious  conviction  who  wants  to 
serve  in  the  media,  this  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn,  on  a  highly  effective  and 
tightly  edited  magazine.  Write  the  Minis¬ 
ter.  Company  of  the  Cross.  11224  142 
Street,  Edmonton,  Canada,  T5M-1T9, 
(403)  452-8442. 


REPORTER  wanted  for  Area  6  daily  in  town 
of  8000.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Orville 
Richolson,  General  Manager.  Newport 
Daily  Independent,  308  Second  St.,  New¬ 
port,  Ark.  72112.  Ph:  (501)  523-5855 
days;  (501)  523-6338  or  523-3266  nights 
after  5. 


r 


MARKETING  MANAGER 


1 


Well  established  corporation  has  open¬ 
ing  for  Marketing  Manager.  Interested 
individuals  should  have  a  minimum  of 
five  (5)  years  work  experience  in  iden¬ 
tifying  and  defining  markets  for  con¬ 
sumer  product  and  developing  sales 
plans  to  increase  penetration  of  those 
markets.  Must  be  competitive  and 
goal  oriented.  A  degree  in  Marketing  or 
Business  Administration  is  preferred 
and  marketing  experience  with  period¬ 
icals.  magazines,  newspapers  or  direct 
mail  would  be  most  beneficial.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  expectations 

tO: 


:  Box  1567,  Editor  and  Publisher  r 

. . i 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— Creative,  imagina¬ 
tive,  ambitious  with  some  experience.  All 
around  staffer  for  newspaper  group.  Send 
6  or  8  samples  of  work  with  resume  Box 
1580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 
To  assist  day  foreman.  Urbanite  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Must  be  aggressive. 
Wayne,  N.J.  area.  (3all  Don  Stork,  (201) 
696-3000. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


SALES 


SALESMAN  for  newspaper  material  handl¬ 
ing  equipment.  Midwest  location.  Apply 
Box  1578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — Live  wire  syndicate  salesman  to 
handle  sales  of  syndicated  cartoon  panel 
in  the  United  States.  Send  credentials  c/o 
Jim  Willoughby,  Masters  Agency,  3141 
Radcliffe  Rd.,  Thousand  Oaks.  Calif. 
91360. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


SALES 


REPRESENTATIVE 

WANTED 

Aggressive  publisher  of  fine  hard  cover 
books  setting  up  its  own  marketing  and 
sales  departments,  seeks  aggressive  sales 
representatives  for  trade  and  department 
stores.  Most  areas  open.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  lines  carried  and  references  to  Box 
1588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


SALES/TECHNICAl  REPRESENTATIVE 

Ttu>  world's  leading  irwinutaclurer  of  jihototiolynxT  plates  has 
openings  in  srtveral  areas  tfiroughout  the  country  tor  indivi 
duals  with  a  desire  to  advance  in  a  rajiidly  expanding  fast 
paced  environrrxtnt. 

To  qualify  for  thc*se  tfiallenging  positions  you  stiould  have 
technical  exposure  and  sales  experience  in  U'tterjiress  and  off- 
sitt  (irinting  botti  commercial  and  newsfiaper. 

We  offer  salary  plus  and  an  attractive  benefits  packacjtL 
If  this  opportunity  interests  you,  (tlease  send  a  resunx;  with 
salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Manaijer 
NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc. 
360  South  Pacific 
P.O.  Box  246 
San  Mai  cos,  CA  92069 

An  Equal  Op()ortunity  Employer  M/F 


mnpR 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  experience.  Results,  goal, 
budget  and  team  oriented.  Quality  in  per¬ 
formance  and  also  personal  image.  Giood 
track  record  with  strong  administrative, 
sales,  marketing  and  community  relations 
background.  For  a  man  to  help  your  firm 
grow  and  prosper  contact  me  by  writing  to: 
Box  1526.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


LAWYER, JOURNALIST 
Columbia  MS.  30.  seeks  challenging  job 
which  combines  law. Journalism  and  public 
service.  Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  PUBLISHER— 
Young  (37)  with  excellent  background  in 
competitive  markets.  Former  ad  director, 
good  administrator,  profit  producer.  Look¬ 
ing  for  challenge.  Box  1589,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  strong  in  all 
phases.  15  years  experience.  Seek  chal¬ 
lenge  Area  3,  4.  Box  1604,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER,  presently  em¬ 
ployed,  5  years  experience  all  phases  ad¬ 
vertising.  seeks  challenge  with  small 
daily.  Degree.  Areas  3,4,5.  Box  1541, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST.  PENNSYLVANIA— Ad  rep 
with  BA  and  4*2  years  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  post  with  strong  manage¬ 
ment  potential.  Good  production  record, 
good  trade  references.  Box  1638,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-RESEARCHER.  25,  at  na¬ 
tional  weekly  news  magazine  wants  more 
responsibility,  chance  to  write,  edit.  Con¬ 
scientious,  persistent,  dedicated  to  accu¬ 
racy  and  fairness.  Have  earned  steady 
raises  despite  recession.  Journalism  BA, 
PR  experience,  strong  in  government, 
crime,  business  and  lifestyles  reporting. 
Unmarried.  Prefer  Zones  1,2, 3. 5.  Flexible, 
not  over-priced.  Resume,  references  on 
request.  Box  1599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

8  years  of  proven  ability  in  tough,  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  At  38,  experienced  in  all  ph¬ 
ases.  Specialties  are  staff  development, 
innovative  approaches  that  work.  Availabil¬ 
ity  results  from  new  ownership.  Box  1544, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


SCIENCE/MEDICAL  editorial  position 
wanted.  Prolific,  award-winning  writer/ 
editor  on  scientific,  technological,  medical 
topics  for  laymen  and  professionals  seeks 
new  editorial  position.  Science  PhD  and  7 
years  journalism  experience,  including 
fulltime  science  magazine  reporting. 
Mainstream  journalism,  industrial  or  uni¬ 
versity  position  desired.  Zone  9.  Box  1620, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  medium-size  weekly  group  or 
daily  paper.  Prefer  job  with  future  in  which 
business  and  journalistic  objectives  may 
blend  for  top  product.  Currently  third  man 
in  editorial  of  very  large,  respected  bi¬ 
weekly  chain.  Salary  near  $20,000.  More 
than  13  years  in  all  types  of  papers.  In 
30's,  very  mature.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  1612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  age  30,  now  with 
Eastern  metro.  Write  for  and  about  people, 
not  just  institutions.  Seek  similar  or 
editor's  spot,  any  Zone.  Box  1593,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


METRO  REPORTER  tired  of  rat  race  ready 
to  retire  to  suburban  or  country  weekly  if 
job  pays  enough  for  decent  standard  of 
living.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTRACTIVE,  TALENTED  woman,  early 
40’s,  seeks  challenging  post  with  major 
firm  or  magazine.  Writer,  wide  interests 
from  fashion  to  finance.  Excellent 
background  including  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  broadcast  experience.  Box 
1528.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  6  years  experience  in 
editing,  page  layout  with  major  Eastern 
daily,  seeks  similar  positon  any  Zone.  For 
/esume,  references,  call  (302)  999-9842. 


TALENTED  WRITER  seeks  return  to 
sports.  Strong  on  features.  Young,  22,  ex¬ 
perienced,  2  years  professionally,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Any  Zone,  Box  1553,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  VET,  10  years  in  U.S.  and  abroad, 
needs  job.  Write  D.  Alcott,  3435  Redwood 
Ct.,  Castro  Valley.  Calif.  94546. 


COPY  EDITOR.  J-grad,  1  year  experience 
includes  makeup,  layout:  Know  VDTs.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  ENTERTAINMENT  wri¬ 
ter  seeks  position  with  metro  paper  or 
magazine,  any  Zone.  Combines  youth  with 
professional  experience  in  covering  TV, 
film,  theatre.  Write  Joe  Leydon,  8300  Pal¬ 
metto  #213,  New  Orleans,  La,  70118. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  with  experience 
seeks  starting  job.  Will  relocate.  Box  1608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  on  superior 
paper  in  Zone  2,  (Jhio  or  Virginia.  Box 
1618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  EDITOR,  43,  seeks  return  to 
news  from  PR.  5  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  editing,  heads,  layout,  wires. 
BS,  MS.  and  SDX  officer.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  but  open  to  all  offers.  Write  Box  1609, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAMN  GOOD.  Talented  young  sports 
writer/columnist  caught  in  economic 
squeeze  needs  to  start  over.  Pro,  college, 
prep  experience  with  37,000  •  Midwestern 
PM,  Someone  who  knows  the  score.  BSJ 
from  Northwestern.  Excellent  clips,  strong 
references.  Box  1611,  Editors.  Publisher. 


LEGAL  WRITER?  Give  recent  JD,  26,  Ivy 
BA.  managing  editor  college  daily  and  law 
school  paper  a  break  anywhere,  any  pay. 
Juris  Kaza,  217  Crafts  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 


ATTENTION:  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM 
SIZE  NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 

The  wrong  hiring  decision  in  your  general  man¬ 
agement,  business,  advertising,  mechanical, 
circulation,  or  editorial  areas  can  be  very  cost¬ 
ly.  That’s  why  Ron  Curtis  &  Company  has  a 
specialist  recruiting  for  newspapers. 

Call  Bill  Davis  at  (312)  693-6171  for  a  confiden¬ 
tial  discussion  of  our  services. 


V 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company,  O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East 
River  Road,  Chicago,  III.  60631 


GOOD  COPY  used  to  have  Immediacy, 
proximity,  consequence,  color,  back¬ 
ground  and,  on  occasion,  a  sense  of 
humor.  Somewhere  there  is  an  editor  who 
still  demands  it.  I  want  to  work  for  him, 
whatever  the  size  of  his  paper.  Box  1543, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  weekly  editor, 
28,  seeks  demanding,  permanent  position 
with  large  weekly,  small  daily.  Excellent 
writer,  photographer,  layout  artist.  J-grad. 
Zones  i,2,3,8,9.  Box  1601,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  27,  with  3V2  years  in  slot 
and  on  wire  and  city  desks  of  two  55M  • 
dailies,  seeks  responsible  position  on  small 
daily  or  quality  weekly.  Zones  8,9.  Box 
1594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AP  AWARD-WINNING  reporting  by  family 
man,  34.  Been  around  the  block,  now 
ready  for  long-term  output  and  advance¬ 
ment  in  one  place,  but  still  childish  enough 
to  be  adventurous.  Experience  includes 
city  editorship  of  small  South  Dakota  daily, 
and  government,  police  and  fire  beats  on 
medium  Ohio  daily.  Speak  Spanish,  good 
with  camera,  best  on  people-features, 
humor,  columns,  editorials.  Zones  1,2, 3, 5. 
Mark  Winheld,  912  First  St.,  Sandusky, 
Ohio  44870,  (419)  625-2990. 


YOUNG  but  seasoned  news  pro.  BA  '73. 
looking  tor  the  right  spot.  Proven  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  editor  and  columnist. 
Will  consider  all.  Box  1641,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREELANCE 


IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR  has  turned  hum¬ 
drum  lOK  daily  into  offset  prize-winner. 
Seeking  challenge  on  la^er  publication. 
Familiar  new  technology.  Box  1591,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CITY  EDITOR  of  22,000  daily 
seeks  new  challenge;  offers  imaginative 
leadership,  wide  experience.  Box  1602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  27,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM,  or  baseball/desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement.  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  1587, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING,  experienced  journalists, 
husband  and  wife,  seek  jobs  on  mid-size 
daily.  One  a  versatile  news  reporter;  the 
other  a  science  writer.  Zone  2,3,4  or  9.  Box 
1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  will  un¬ 
dertake  assignments  in  Boston-to- 
Washington  corridor.  Strong  0[i  ice  hoc¬ 
key,  pro  and  college  football,  pro  basket¬ 
ball,  Contact  Don  McDermott,  (302)  999- 
9842,  collect. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  REPORTER,  3V2  years 
in  news  and  sports  photography.  Experi¬ 
ence  as  police  and  court  reporter  with  Ohio 
daily.  Dave  Arndt.  820  Sunrise  Ct.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  48103.  (313)  763-6702. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  entry  level  posi¬ 
tion.  BA;  internship  on  50,CX)0  daily.  Any 
Zone.  Resume,  portfolio  on  request.  Box 
1552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RIT  GRADUATE,  PJ  Major;  Public 
Relations, Marketing  experience;  Zone  1, 
2,  7,  8,  9.  Resume/Portfolio;  Available 
now;  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  position  on  Midwest 
daily  as  sportswriter  or  general  assignment 
reporter.  4  years  experience.  Currently 
Sports  Information  Director  and  News  Di¬ 
rector  at  private  college.  Available  January 
1.  Box  1628,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


BEGINNERS  POSITION  wanted  editorial 
with  small  daily.  Have  editorial  experience. 
Available  immediately.  BA  Degree.  Zone  4. 
David  Raiteri,  1316  B  Ruth  St.,  Griffin,  Ga. 
30223.  (404)  227-1953. 


ONE  MAN  BAND!  Reporter,  sjxjrtswriter, 
photographer,  11  years  experience,  to  run 
your  weekly  show.  Prefer  Area  3.  Box 
1629,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WRITER:  Top  notch  on  any  subject.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  editorial  facets.  Female,  per¬ 
sonable.  Zone  4  only.  Box  1634,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  RETURN  to  responsible 
newsroom  position.  8  years  metro  copy 
desk  and  copy  chief.  5  years  editor 
srnall-medium  daily.  3  years  executive 
editor  suburban  semi-weeklies.  Family,  42. 
excellent  record,  references,  (816)  436- 
0578. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  well  experienced 
in  letterpress  and  offset  printing.  For 
complete  resume  and  references  write  Box 
1637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PHOTOCOMP  manager  slot  sought. 
Medium-size  daily  newspaper.  Desire  art 
cultural  area.  Age  25;  5  years  experience; 
$10,000  up.  Ben  Rayman,  Box  331,  Ot- 
toville,  Ohio  45876.  Available  now. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  looking  for 
challenge.  Experienced  in  systems  and 
production  methods  for  reducing  page 
cost.  Complete  knowledge  of  new  proces¬ 
ses  and  conversions.  Union  law.  Box  1627, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  HELP?  20  years  production  experi¬ 
ence  medium  and  metro  dailies.  Conver¬ 
sion,  training,  equipment  determination 
history.  Budget  forecast.  Cost  conscious. 
Box  1639,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Responding  to  challenge 

p]aiiy  in  October,  Governor  James 
B.  Longley  of  Maine  spoke  to  the 
Portland  Rotary  Club  challenjfinj; 
the  press  to  “subject  itself  to  the 
same  kind  of  critical  examination 
and  exposure  that  it  gives  the  other 
institutions  of  society”  and  released 
a  list  titled  “Eight  Areas  for  Media 
Self-Analysis  and  Improvement.” 

The  governor’s  charges  were 
mostly  an  amalgam  of  cliches  and 
mis-information  about  the  press 
culled  from  statements  by  others 
and  committee  reports  going  back 
as  far  as  the  Hutchins  report  of  25 
years  ago. 

The  Bangor  Daily  News  did  what 
more  newspapers  should  do  under 
such  circumstances:  It  printed  the 
governor’s  challenges  in  full  in 
equal  space  accompanied  by  its  own 
point-by-point  response  prepared  by 
editor  and  publisher  Richard  K. 
Warren,  managing  editor  Marshall 
L.  Stone,  and  assistant  m.e.  Michael 
B.  McMahon. 

“The  chief  impression  one  gets 
from  Gov.  Longley’s  analysis  is  its 
disembodiment  from  Maine  news¬ 
papers.  The  governor  has  evidently 
culled  his  criticisms  from  national 
journals  of  media  self-examination 
and  has  tried  to  graft  them  willy- 
nilly  onto  the  newspapers  of  his  own 
state,”  the  editors  wrote.  They  then 
took  up  the  governor’s  comments 
one-by-one. 

Under  “Lack  of  News  Space”  the 
governor  derided  the  excuses  “lack 
of  space”  and  “lack  of  funds”*for  an 
inadequate  news  coverage.  “In  1970 
the  average  newspaper  reader  was 
paying  for  a  newspaper  that  was 
only  99?-  live  news,”  he  said. 

It  is  not  know'n  where  the  gover¬ 
nor  or  his  staff  dug  up  the  “9%  live 
news”  figure,  but  everyone  in  the 
business  knows  it  was  a  phoney. 
The  News  reported  55.8%  of  space 
devoted  to  news  and  feature  con¬ 
tent.  To  the  governor’s  charge  of 
high  profits,  the  News  nailed  that 
one  too  by  stating  the  after-tax  pro¬ 
fit  of  publicly-held  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  in  1974  was  8.5%,  it  was 
about  12%  for  papers  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  bracket,  and  for  the  News  it 
was  3.5%. 

The  trouble  with  this  whole 
technique  is  that  every  person  who 
listened  to  the  governor’s  charges 
did  not  necessarily  read  the  rebut¬ 
tal  and  wild  comments  like  his  tend 
to  be  accepted  as  gospel. 

The  same  thing  goes  for  his  sec¬ 


ond  argument  on  “Staff  Turnover 
and  Inexperience”  in  which  he 
dragged  the  old  cliches  about  low 
salaries  and  high  turnover.  The 
News  spelled  out  its  wage  scale  with 
a  high  of  $263  after  four  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  30%  of  the  staff  above 
that;  a  yearly  turnover  of  less  than 
2%  over  five  years;  and  the  figures 
of  professional  experience  of  its 
staff. 

Naturally,  according  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  all  Maine  newspapers  are 
guilty  of  discrimination  against 
women  and  minorities.  It  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  easy-to-use  statement. 
The  News  responded  with  figures 
on  its  women  news  executives. 

There  is  a  “lack  of  ethical  stan¬ 
dards,”  charged  the  governor.  The 
News  had  published  its  own  ethics 
code  about  nine  months  ago. 

On  the  “Right  of  Access”  the  gov¬ 
ernor  used  the  technique  of  in¬ 
nuendo  to  the  fullest.  “The  media, 
particularly  the  press,  are  closely 
held,  profitable  monopolies.  Is  there 
right  of  access  to  the  media  to  as¬ 
sure  fairness  and  to  assure  public 
information  on  all  aspects  of  key  is¬ 
sues?”  he  asked.  The  implied  ans¬ 
wer  to  the  question  is:  “Why,  of 
course  not.” 

He  goes  on  by  saying  many  people 
believe  that  letters  to  the  editor  do 
not  give  the  public  sufficient  access 
and  asks:  “Does  the  public  have  the 
right  to  buy  newspaper  space  to 
present  a  point  of  view  opposite  to 
that  of  the  newspaper?”  Then  he 
made  the  statement:  “Maine  news¬ 
papers  have  not  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  this  problem.” 

Newspaper  editors  are  leaning 
over  backwards  these  days  to  obtain 
and  print  views  contrary  to  their 


own.  If  the  comments  are  valid  none 
of  them  would  think  of  trying  to  sell 
space  instead  of  providing  it  as  a 
service. 

But  the  governor  makes  a  big 
issue  of  these  things  when  they  are 
not  issues  at  all. 

The  Bangor  News  pleads  guilty  to 
the  final  charge  that  there  is  not 
enough  self-criticism  in  the  press  on 
a  regular  basis.  That  may  be  so.  But 
the  point  is  that  there  is  a  lot  more 
of  this  today  than  ever  before.  W'e 
may  never  get  to  the  day  when 
there  will  be  enough,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  politicians,  but  newspaper 
editors  are  trying  at  least  to  be  fair 
and  honest,  which  cannot  be  said 
about  some  of  their  critics. 

• 

Deliverers  settle 
with  N.Y.  dailies 

Both  the  New  York  Ti}nes  and  the 
New  York  News  averted  a  possible 
strike  action  November  3  when 
negotiators  from  the  papers  and  the 
Newspaper  Deliverers  Union 
reached  a  tentative  agreement. 

Set  for  a  union-wide  secret  ballot 
on  November  24,  the  newspapers 
settled  on  a  wage  accord  calling  for 
a  $25  a  week  increase  the  first  year 
with  $20  increases  the  following  two 
years. 

Day-shift  drivers  have  been  earn¬ 
ing  $267.01  a  week  for  a  39V2  hour 
week  while  night-shift  drivers  have 
earned  $267.26. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  continue 
for  the  two  papers  with  the 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  2,  Mailers 
Union  No.  6,  Stereotypers  Local  1. 

Reporting  no  progress,  leaders  of 
The  Newspaper  Guild  announced  its 
members  w'ould  strike  either  the 
News  or  Times  on  November  11.  The 
strike  date  was  set  by  the  guild’s 
citywide  coordinating  committee, 
composed  of  guild  leaders  and  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Times,  News  and 
New  York  Post. 


9^ , 


Nearly  30  years 
of  media  selling 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.: 

'  1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO; 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 

DALLAS; 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  75206. 
(214)691-2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO; 

111  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392-5671 
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Our  story 

aets  bigger  everylime 
we  tell  it. 


-AVL/l" 


COMtVIUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORrviATION  HANDLING 


It  started  with  an  idea,  the 
Harris  concept  of  web  offset 
presses  for  newspaper  printing. 
And  it  caught  on  first  with 
small-size  newspapers.  Then 
we  made  the  presses  bigger 
and  faster  to  meet  the  needs  of 
larger  and  larger  papers. 

Now  we're  on  edition  with  the 
fastest  web  offset  newspaper 
press,  the  Harris  N-1680.  It  has 
centralized  pressman  controls 


and  all  the  features  needed  for 
color  flexibility  and  peak  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency.  And  it  delivers 
through  a  new  heavy  duty  3:2 
folder  which  produces  up  to  144 
broadsheet  straight  at  speeds 
up  to  80,000  papers  per  hour. 

For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street, 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 


LUCElTTHISW/ty? 

HELP  PEEP  (T  THIS  VJAY 


$10,000  IN  PNim 


Awards,  may  embrace  such  subjects  as  pollution, 
vegetation,  vvildlite,  forests,  scenery,  soil,  and 
open  space.  It  can  also  include  technological 
develo|)ments,  as  well  as  recycling  and  over¬ 
population.  News  and  feature  stories,  campaigns, 
editorials,  columns,  cartoons,  and  photographic 
reports  or  essays  are  eligible. 

Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  award,  with 
examples  of  work,  should  he  sent  to  Meeman 
Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard  Fecundation,  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  NY  10017.  Work  should  he 
mounted,  and  accompanied  by  a  sponsoring 
letter  in  which  the  category— more  than  100,000 
circulation  or  less  than  100,000  circulation— is 
specified.  No  entry  blank  is  rectuired,  and  entries 
become  property  of  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 


The  Sc  ripps-Howard  Foundation,  through  the 
Edward  |.  Meeman  Conservaticen  Awards,  will  again 
present  prizes  totaling  $10,000  for  the  best 
newspaper  writing  published  in  1975  dealing  with 
the  entire  field  of  the  environment  and  the  forces 
that  affect  it. 

Entry  deadline  for  these  awards  is  February  15, 
1970. 

There  will  be  one  grand  prize  of  $2,500.  The 
remaining  $7,500  will  he  divided  into  two 
categories,  and  awarded  to  reporters  on  papers 
w  ith  more  than  100,000  circulation,  and  to 
reporters  on  papers  with  less  than  100,000 
circulation.  There  w  ill  Ice  four  prizes  in  each 
category.  These  prizes  w  ill  he  $1,500,  $1,000,  $750, 
and  $500.  Overall,  nine  prizes  will  he  awarded. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Meeman 


Edward  J.  IVIeeman 
Conservation  Awards 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 


